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BY JOSEPH W. PARMELEE. 


It is well to collect the incidents and 
experiences in the lives of men who 
have come up from small beginnings 
to the achievement of notable suc- 
cesses in the business, professions and 
statesmanship of the country, mainly 
through their own effort and persever- 
ence. Our country is largely indebted 
to its self-made men for its splendid 
prosperity, and under its generous in- 
stitutions the humblest youth of to- 
day has no insuperable obstacles to 
overcome in placing himself, in the 
future, among the leaders of other 
men, politically and socially. 

It is in this regard that we have 
gathered the material for the following 
sketch of one of New Hampshire’s 
most enterprising and valuable citizens, 
Hon. Dexter RICHARDS, of Newport. 

Preliminary to a more individual 
sketch, we propose to present some 
data in regard to the Richards family, 
showing their descent from English an- 
cestors, and the genealogy of that 
particular branch of the family which 
came to America about the year 1630- 
32, from which Mr. Richards has de- 
scended. 

The name “Richard” first occurs 
in England as the name of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the reign of 
Henry II, 1154-89. It is undoubted- 
ly continental in its origin, as that high 
ecclesiastic, and second man in the 
kingdom, in accordance with the pol- 





icy of the Popes of that period, must 
have been appointed from a foreign 
country, as Germany, France or Italy, 
from whence he brought the name. 
At first it was only a christian name, 
but afterwards, as it became more 
widely extended, and surnames were 
assumed, the terminal “s” was added, 
as in many other christian names, and 
it became hereditary. 

The books of heraldry give no less 
than seventeen distinct coats of arms of 
the name of Richards. The late Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, often 
president of the House of Lords, Sir 
Richard Richards, inherited a manor, 
of which his ancestors, about the year 
1550, were spoken of as the “ancient 
possessors.” ‘This manor was un- 
doubtedly a part of the lordship of 
Dinwiddick in North Wales, and still 
continues in possession of the family. 
Of any connection between the inher- 
itors of this estate, and those of the 
name of Richards who emigrated to 
this country, we have no positive evi- 
dence beyond the use of the names, 
“Edward ” and “Richard,” and their 
coming from a part of England where 
an offshoot of the Welsh stock had 
previously taken root. Of their de- 
scent from a Knight there is no doubt. 
They claimed the privilege of bearing 
the identical arms of the Richards, of 
E. Bagborough in the county of Somer- 
set, England. 
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These arms are depicted on the 
tablet of Hon. James Richards, at 
Hartford, Conn., who died in 1680, 
and may also be seen in an ancient man- 
uscript in the library of the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Soci- 
ety, halved with the arms of Gov. John 
Winthrop, whose daughter Judge John 
Richards, of Boston, married in 1692. 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon 
the renown of this old English family 
any farther than is necessary to estab- 
lish the source from whence the name 
in this country derives its origin, and 
to claim that the founders of New 
England, not only the Richards, but 
many other of the early families, were 
of the strong mental characteristics 
and best blood of the elder land. 

The members of the Richards fam- 
ily in America have wrought out for 
themselves name and fame, and so 
far as aristocratic titles and decora- 
tions are concerned the great Scottish 
bard has embodied the American 
idea when he says: 

“ The rank is but the guineas stamp, 
A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

From the twelve emigrants of the 
name of Richards that originally came 
to this country at different times, in 
the years from 1630 to 1728, have 
come, as may be seen by the records 
of the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society, in Boston, a great 
number of descendants, who, from the 
beginning. have borne a royal part in 
the toils, and trials,and hardships of our 
early time, and who are to-day rep- 
resented in the learned professions, the 
arts, commerce and manufactures, and 
general business of this great country. 

The sixth of these immigrants, in 
point of time, was Epwarp RIcHarDs, 
a passenger in the ship Lion. from 
London, who landed in Boston, Sept. 
16, 1632. His brother, Nathaniel, was 
also a passenger. Nathaniel afterward 


joined the party of Rev. Mr. Hooker— 
a memorable expedition—and with it 
traversed the then howling wilderness 
to the valley of the Connecticut, and 
was among the founders of Hartford. 
Edward Richards was, for a time, 
resident at Cambridge, Mass,, where 





he married, Sept. 10, 1638, Susan 
Hunting. He was afterward one of 
the sixty-two original proprietors of the 
town of Dedham, near Boston, where 
he lived and died in 1684, and where 
many of his descendants are to be 
found at this time. We follow the de- 
scent of the line from Edward (1), 
through John (2), John (3), John (4), 
Abiathar (5), to Sylvanus in the sixth 
generation, who, about the beginning 
of this century, moved, with his family, 
to Newport, N. H., where he settled 
on a large tract of land in the west- 
ern part of the township, on what is 
known as the old road to Claremont. 
The place is now (1880) in possession 
of Shepard H. Cutting. 

Mr. Richards was, for some years, 
one of the largest land holders and 
tax payers in the town. In connec- 
tion with his farming business he kept 
a way-side inn, where rest and refresh- 
ment awaited the dusty and chilly trav- 
eller—man and beast. This was near- 
ly three quarters of a century before 
the scream of the locomotive was ever 
heard in this part of New Hampshire, 
a time when the people were mostly 
dependent upon their own resources, 
in regard to methods of travel and 
transportation. 

We may digress to illustrate some 
phases of life at this period: Early 
in the winter season the forehanded 
up country farmer would load his cut- 
ter or sled with pork and poultry, and 
other products of the farm, and drive 
to Boston, Salem, or Newburyport, 
where he would barter, or sell and in- 
vest the proceeds of his load in dry 
goods and groceries, rum, tobacco and 
snuff, for family use during the year. 
If the weather was sufficiently frosty, 
a supply of fresh cod and halibut were 
taken along as luxuries of the season. 

In the course of time, as the country 
grew older, and the roads were im- 
proved and business increased, the 
“pod teams,” so-called, were super- 
seded by great six or eight-horse wag- 
ons, or land schooners, as they might 
be termed, covered with white canvas, 
that came to be employed in the inte- 
rior carrying trade, Sometimes a num- 





















ber of these teams from different towns 
on the route, would fall into line like 
an Arabian caravan, and their stately 
progress along the old pikes, and main 
country roads, would attract the ad- 
miring gaze of the rural population. 
To meet the wants of this pung and 
big-team travel and traffic, arose the 
village tavern, and at stated dis- 
tances along the route the way-side 
inn, with its abundant larder, and great 
glowing fire, founded on back-log and 
fore-stick, around which the ruddy 
travelers gathered in the evening, and 
cracked their jokes while the firelight 
flashed upon the beams and panels, 
and lattice work that guarded—to our 
youthful imagination—the mysteri- 
ous precincts from whence, over a bar 
of unusual height, were dispensed to 
the jolly circle—the Tam O’Shanters 
and Souter Johnnies that were wont to 
gather there—the slings and toddies 
that inspired the festive scene, and 
which for the time being, doubtless, 
more than matched “the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune.” That 
the Richards’ inn, and the manner and 
custom of the time are illustrated in 
this pen sketch, we have no doubt. 
But the way-side inns of New Eng- 
land—their occupation gone—may 
be relegated to a place in the history 
of a past age, with the “Tabard Inn,” 
of the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, 
and the “ Boar’s Head,” of the merry 
old England, of time of Shakespeare. 
About the year 1812, Sylvanus Rich- 
ards moved to Newport Village, and 
became the proprietor of the “ Rising 
Sun” tavern, a house originally built 
and occupied as a public house by 
Gordon Buell, the father of the late 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, of Philadelphia, 
the accomplished writer and editor of 
the “Lady’s Book.” It was in this 
house that Dexter Richards was born. 
Of the four children, all sons, born 
to Sylvanus and Lucy (Richardson) 
his wife, was SerH RuicHarps (7), 
born in Dedham, Mass., Feb. 20, 1792, 
who grew up to aic him in his busi- 
ness, and ultimately succeeded to the 
proprietorship of the “ Rising Sun.” 
The writer remembers Capt. Seth 
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Richards as a man of great personal 
activity and tact in business ; of irre- 
proachable integrity in all his transac- 
tions with his fellow men, through a 
long and busy life ; genial and benev- 
olent ; a downright gentleman of the 
old school, and in his departure leav- 
ing a place in the social and business 
affairs of this community exceedingly 
difficult to fill. 

He was often called by his fellow- 
citizens to fill town offices, and places 
of trust and responsibility, and was 
chosen as a representative to the state 
legislature, in 1833. 

After leaving the hotel he turned his 
attention to the mercantile business, 
and was for some time a clerk in the 
store of Erastus Baldwin, one of the 
earlier merchants of the town. In 
1835, when the Cheneys retired from 
Newport, he purchased their stock and 
trade, and the “old stand,” and con- 
tinued the business successfully for 
many years, or until about the year 
1853, when he became interested in 
the Sugar River Flannel Mills—of 
which we shall have more to say here- 
after—and finally retired from active 
life about the year 1867. 

He married, April 8, 1817, Fanny 
Richards, of Dedham, Mass., and to 
them were born, in the years from 
1818 to 1834, two sons and six daugh- 
ters. 

In regard to the family of Seth and 
Fanny Richards, we may say that no 
more pleasant and hospitable home 
ever opened its doors in Newport. 
They died in the faith and communion 
of the Congregational church. Fanny 
died August 11, 1854. Seth died Oct. 
30, 1871. 

Of the children of Seth and Fanny 
Richards, was Dexter, born Sept. 5, 
1818, who is more particularly the 
subject of this sketch. 

Tracing his genealogy we find him 
in the eighth generation from Edward 
in the line of the American Richards. 
To say that Dexrer RICHARDS was 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
would belie the facts in the case ; but 
to say that he comes through a worthy 
line of ancestors, and that he inherits 
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their good and noble qualities and best 
abilities,will meet our case at the thresh- 
old. He has sometime said that he 
never had any childhood, or youth, in the 
common acceptation of the term. That 
in his early years, his parents were in 
moderate circumstances, and being the 
eldest son of a family mostly daughters 
he was called to work, and think of 
ways and means for promoting their 
welfare. 

While other lads of his age were 
engaged in their sports and pastimes, or 
enjoying public occasions like the old- 
fashioned trainings, and musters, fourth 
of July celebrations, or town meetings 
and court days, he early manifested a 
natural tact for business, by engaging 
in some juvenile enterprise, by which 
to turn an honest penny with the 
crowd. 

The public school in district num- 
ber two afforded him an opportunity 
for learning the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, which was eagerly improved 
summer and winter, as he could be 
spared from other duties. When about 
18 years of age he finished his educa- 
tion, so far as schools are concerned, 
with a term or two at a high school in 
Lebanon, under the tutelage of the 
late eminent Prof. Edmund R. Peas- 
lee. 

Mr. Richards has, therefore, never 
been through with what is termed a 
regular course of study, and comes to 
us with no diploma from college or 
hall. The most important part of his 
education has been acquired outside 
the schools, in the great university of 
active life, and is of the most practical 
character. 

Politically, he was reared in the dem- 
ocratic faith; but when the union of 
the states was assailed, the action of 
the Democratic party in regard to the 
great questions of that day not being 
in accord with his views, he withdrew 
from it, and affiliated with the Repub- 
lican party, just then commencing its 
career. The ranks of this great party 
that has for more than twenty years 
dominated in this country, were great- 
ly augmented and strengthened by 
such acquisitions from the Democratic 





party—men who arose in their might, 
declaring the patriotic sentiment of 
their old leader and hero, Andrew 
Jackson—‘“The Union must and shall 
be preserved.” 

In regard to his public career, Mr. 
Richards was many times, when quite 
a young man, elected to serve on the 
board of selectmen. Inthe years 1865, 
1866 and 1870, he represented the town 
in the state legislature. In 1871 and 
1872, he was a member from this dis- 
trict of the Executive Council, and 
about that time a delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention at Phil- 
adelphia, that nominated General Grant 
for his second term of the Presidency. 
In 1876 he was a delegate to the conven- 
tion for revising the constitution of the 
state ; and so far as his official course 
is concerned, from the beginning, it 
has been distinguished by eminent 
ability and the strictest integrity. The 
“spoils,” so-called, have never been 
his object in accepting offices of trust, 
at the hands of his constituents. He 
has found his reward more in the 
faithful and conscientious performance 
of his duty. 

In regard to the business career of 
Mr. Richards, we may say it has been 
characterized by great industry and 
enterprise, on a basis of good judg- 
ment, and in a spirit of fair dealing 
throughout. We have already alluded 
to his early inclination to buy and sell 
and get gain, in a small way, as a 
boy, and in this respect the child fore- 
shadowed the man. During the years 
of his minority he was the faithful and 
efficient coadjutor of his father in all his 
plans and purposes, and particularly 
so when Capt. Seth Richards succeed- 
ed to the mercantile business at the 
old Cheney stand, about the year 1835. 
In the management of this business 
the son was a most important factor, 
and on coming of age became a part- 
ner with his father. The business was 
well managed and profitable, and with 
it came prosperity to the Richards 
family, and to Dexter Richards, the 
foundation and assurance of future 
successes in life. About the year 
1853, Richards and Son came to be 
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interested in a flannel mill, in Newport, 
that, possibly, had not heretofore been 
very successfully managed. The his- 
tory of this concern may be briefly 
stated as follows : 

The Sugar River mills were built in 
1847, by Perley S. Coffin and John 
Puffer. About the year 1853, Rich- 
ards & Son (Dexter) succeeded by 
purchase to the original interest of 
John Puffer, then owned by D. J. 
Goodridge. On the retirement of the 
senior Richards, in 1867, changes were 
made by which the entire establish- 
ment came into possession of Dexter 
Richards, Mr. Coffin retiring from the 
concern with a handsome fortune. 

In the prosecution of the business 
up to this time, the parties interested 
had been singularly favored by circum- 
stances that brought disaster to many 
other firms and business men through- 
out our northern towns and cities. 


We have reference to the great civil | 


war that about this time (1861-65) 
so much disturbed the commerce of 
the country. 


Of the gray twilled flannels pro- 
duced by the Sugar River mills, a large 
stock had accumulated at this time. 
The goods were well adapted to the 
wants of laborers, and particularly the 


soldiers in the Union army. The war 
created a demand ; prices appreciated ; 
the machinery was kept running night 
and day; the flannels found ready 
sale as fast as they could be produced, 
and the success of the Sugar River 
mills was henceforth assured. 

In the mean time, the establish- 
ment had been greatly enlarged and 
improved, and was turning out about 
800,000 yards of flannels yearly. 

In 1872, Seth Mason Richards, the 
eldest son of Dexter Richards, a young 
man just entered upon his majority, 
was admitted to a partnership with his 
father. Enlargements and improve- 
ments have continued from time to 
time, and the condition of the estab- 
lishment at this date, 1880, may be 
stated as follows: Dexter Richards 
& Son, proprietors; capital stock, 
$150,000. S. M. Richards, superin- 
tendent ; Arthur B. Chase, secretary. 





It gives steady employment to 85 op- 
eratives ; runs 8 sets of cards, 44 nar- 
row looms, 15 spinning machines ; 
works up 280,000 lbs. cotton and wool, 
and turns out annually nearly 1,000,- 
ooo yards gray twilled flannels. 

The trade mark (D. R. P.) of these 
goods is well known among dealers 
and others, throughout the country, 
and the products of the factory find 
market and ready sale through com- 
mission merchants in Boston, New- 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Up to the year 1871, the manufac- 
turing and agricultural interests of New 
port, and the towns adjoining, had 
achieved all the prosperity it was pos- 
sible for them to attain without railroad 
facilities to enable them to compete suc- 
cessfully with other places in the en- 
joyment of such facilities. As early 
as 1848, the Concord & Claremont 
Railroad Company had been incorpor- 
ated, and in 1850 the road had been 
put in operation to Bradford. From 
Bradford to Claremont the rugged na- 
ture of the route was appalling to en- 
gineers and contractors, and particu- 
larly so to capitalists who were expect- 
ed to construct the road. The enter- 
prise here came to a stand. Further 
efforts, legislative and otherwise, to 
continue the work, were made without 
success, and for twenty-one years the 
heavy laden stages and teams contin- 
ued to toil on over the weary hills, to 
and fro, waiting for some able and 
friendly hand to establish a new order 
of things, and deliver them. In the 
meantime the war of the rebellion, 
that had absorbed the thought, and 
labor, and capital of the country, had 
come and gone, and “enterprises of 
great pith and moment,” that had long 
slumbered, were again revived—day 
dawned again upon the Sugar River 
railroad. 

In the year 1866, mainly through 
the influence of Dexter Richards, then 
a member of the legislature, and his 
enterprise as a citizen, the Sugar River 
Railroad Company, now known as the 
Concord & Claremont Railroad Com- 
pany, was chartered. 

The means to revive and continue 
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the’ building of the road through to 
Claremont were furnished by the Nor- 
thern Railroad Company, aided by 
large assessments on the towns on the 
route of the road. The town of New- 
port, by official act, became responsi- 
ble for $45,000, or about five per cent. 
on its valuation. In addition to this 
amount, the further sum of $20,000 
was required to assure the continuance 
and completion of the work. Of this 
amount, Mr. Richards became liable 
for $11,000, and other parties interest- 
ed made up the remaining $9,000. 
The assurance of $65,000 from the 
town of Newport secured the con- 
struction of the road through to Clare- 
mont beyond a doubt. 

On the 31st day of May, 1870, Capt. 
Seth Richards, then in the 79th year of his 
age, and Dr. Mason Hatch, in the 8oth 
year of his age, the father and father- 
in-law of Dexter Richards, the former 
with spade and mattock, and the latter 
with « gaily painted wheelbarrow, in 
which appeared a shovel, attended by 
a large number of enthusiastic citizens, 
repaired to a point on the projected 
road near where the passenger depot 
now stands, and while the church bells 
rang, and cannon pealed, and the 
crowd cheered, these veterans picked 
and shoveled and wheeled the first 
ground broken in continuation of an 
enterprise that has been, in its comple- 
tion, of incalculable benefit to New- 
port and its neighboring towns. The 
first train of cars crossed Main street, 
in Newport, on Nov. 26,1871. The road 
was soon afterward completed to Clare- 
mont, and the first regular train from 
Bradford to Claremont passed through 
Newport, Sept. 16, 7872. 

It was also through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Richards, that in July, 
1866, the wires of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company were extended 
and in operation to this town. Of 
the $1000 subscribed by  citi- 


zens of Newport, to secure this great 
facility of communication, three fourths 
of the amount were paid by him. 

Mr. Richards has identified himself 
with the friends of education, and 
Dartmouth college particularly, by the 





endowment of a scholarship in that 
venerable and favorite institution of 
learning. He has also contributed lib- 
erally to the support of Kimball Union 
Academy, at Meriden, of which he is 
one of the trustees. 

He is also one of the founders and 
benefactors of the Orphans Home, at 
Franklin, and a trustee of the N. H. 
Asylum for the Insane, at Concord, 
benevolent institutions that are an hon- 
or to our state. 

The Congregational church and so- 
sciety, of Newport, of which Mr. 
Richards has been for many years a 
member, are greatly indebted to him 
for their present substantial prosperity. 
He has identified himself not only 
with the ample support of the ministry 
of this time-honored church ; its mis- 
sion work ; its charities, local and re- 
mote; its sunday-school—of which, 
up to 1878, when he retired from the 
position, he had been for more than 
twenty years the superintendent—but 
with the improvements and additions 
to its buildings and grounds, and the 
erection of its parsonage. 

At an expense of some $2,500, he 
has placed a large and fine toned or- 
gan in the choir as a memorial of a 
beloved daughter (Elizabeth), who 
died in the year 1868, in the twenty- 
first year of her age. 

To complete the list of interests that 
wait on Mr. Richards for his attention, 
we find his name as one of the direc- 
tors of the Eastern Railroad in New 
Hampshire; and, also, one of the 
directors of the N. H. Fire Insurance 
Company, at Manchester. He is the 
president of the First National Bank, 
of Newport. He was also one of the 
founders, and the first president of the 
Newport Savings Bank, chartered July 
1, 1868, and now in successful opera- 
tion. 

He married, Jan. 27, 1847, Louisa 
Frances, daughter of the late Doctor 
Mason Hatch, a long time highly es- 
teemed physician and citizen of New- 
port. 

Of the six children born to them in 
the years from 1847 to 1867, three 
only survive: Seth Mason, born June 
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6, 1850, now a partner with his father 
in the Sugar River mills establishment, 
in which he has exhibited superior 
business qualities, and bids fair to be- 
come a useful and influential citizen of 
of the town and state; Josephine 
Ellen, born Oct 30, 1855, a graduate 
of the Female Seminary, at Andover, 
Mass., and the founder of a scholar- 
ship in honor of her Alma Mater. 
She is now (1880) seeking entertain- 
ment and culture by an extended tour 
of a year or two, with a party in Eu- 
rope. William Francis, born Jan. 28, 
1867, is now a student connected with 
St. John’s Episcopal School, at New- 
port, R. I. 

The Richards family have a delight 
ful cottage at Straw’s Point, Rye beach, 
where an unaffected hospitality, as well 
as the breath of the sea, await their 
friends during the summer months. 

There are several instances in the 
history of Newport of men who, hav- 
ing acquired wealth in their dealings 
with its citizens, have removed to more 
important places to enjoy the spend- 
ing and investing of their incomes, 
without leaving behind them any vis- 
ible improvement in the way of build- 
ings, or a public good of any kind— 
nothing but a memory of their insa- 
tiate avarice, followed by unsparing 
criticisms. Such a record can never be 
made of Dexter Richards. 

With increasing ability in the way of 
means, he has manifested a corres- 
ponding disposition to improve the 
physical aspect of his native town. 
He has placed on the street not only 
his elegant private residence, but houses 
for rent, and substantial and ‘sightly 
blocks of buildings tor business pur- 
poses. He has improved his factory 
buildings and grounds, built barns, cul- 
tivated lands, produced crops, interest- 
ed himself in improved breeds of cat- 
tle and horses, thus given employ- 
ment to many working men and hands, 
and increased the productive industry 
of the town and its general valuation 
in many respects, aside from his man- 
ufacturing interest, as indicated by the 
assessments for taxation. He is by 
far the largest tax payer in Newport, 








and one of the largest in Sullivan county 
and the state of New Hampshire. 

It is better to exhibit the personal 
characteristics of Mr. Richards by his 
acts, and the indorsement of a well 
settled public opinion, rather than by 
any eulogium of our own, that might 
be regarded as an excess of compli- 
ment. 

There is, perhaps, no more exhaus- 
tive test of character than life in a 
New England village. One literally 
goes in and out in the presence of the 
enemy’s pickets, though they may not 
be enemies. ‘lo be born, and reared, 
and travel on contemporaneously, week 
alter week, month after month, for 
forty, fifty, or sixty years, in the 
same community, each individual mem- 
ber of whichcomes to know and read, 
as he is known and read, of all the 
rest. 

If there is any evil thing, or wicked 
way in him, it will work out; on the 
uther hand, if there is any good thing, 
or righteous way, it becomes apparent, 
and each one finds his or her relative 
position in the social horizon, as the 
down of the thistle adjusts itself to the 
gravity of the atmosphere. 

There is no appeal from the judg- 
ment of such a tribunal, which, like a 
“mill of the gods, grinds slowly and 
exceeding small.” 

In estimating the personal charac- 
teristics that distinguish the subject of 
this sketch, as they appear to the com- 
munity in which he has been a promi- 
nent figure for so many years, and in 
which he has stood the test we have 
made, of all criticism, we may say 
that if there is any secret in his suc- 
cess in life, it is a very open one, and 
may be easily comprehended and em- 
ulated by the young men of the rising 
generation. It came of no sudden 
freak of fortune, or the suppressed 
anxiety of one inertly awaiting the re- 
sult of some lottery scheme; but as 
the reward of long continued and well 
directed application to business. 

As a clerk in his father’s: store, he 
early won the confidence and esteem 
of his patrons and the entire commun- 
ity, by a course of honorable dealing 
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and an assiduous regard for their wants 
and interests. ' 

These qualities extended with his 
business growth and wider sphere of 
action, and have continued with him 
to the present. 

With the good judgment resulting 
from a well balanced mind and a just 
view of men and things, he has not 
been captured by his own success, 
and led on to any arrogant assump- 
tion of superiority over his less fortu- 
nate neighbors. With a most estima- 
ble family and all the means of do- 
mestic and social enjoyment at home, 
and travel abroad, in his intercourse 
with his fellow-citizens of all classes 
and conditions, no more unpretending 
or approachable man walks the streets 
of Newport. If there is anything that 
meets his unqualified disapprobation, 
itis a pompous and empty show for 
personal effect. 

As a reader of books, we may say 





that he has never wasted any time on 
what is known as “yellow covered liter- 
ature,’ but confined his attention to 
works of substantial merit, and current 
publications bearing upon the banking 
operations, commerce, and manufac- 
tures of the country, in which he is 
most interested. 

As a thinker, his mind seizes upon 
the most salient points in all the prom- 
inent social, political, and business 
questions of the day ; and his conclu- 
sions are well digested, and drawn with 
a careful intelligence. 

He has managed his private affairs 
and the public business, as far as it 
has been intrusted to his care, with 
superior ability, and now in his ma- 
ture prime of life, should the state 
require his further service, his past 
record, and present position, would af- 
ford an abundant guarantee for the 
able fulfilment of any future or more 
important trust. 





REMINISCENCES OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 





BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Hon. B. W. Jenness, born in Deer- 
field, N.H.,and who died of heart 
disease in Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 23d, 
1879, at the age of 73 years, was a 
man of remarkable experience, as hav- 
ing narrowly escaped a nomination for 
President, at a time when the nomina- 
tion was equivalent to election. 

He went to Cleveland in 1862, hav- 
ing previously been postmaster, mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire legislature, 
high sheriff, probate judge, and candi- 
date on the Breckinridge ticket for 
Governor of his native state, which lat- 
ter he declined ; was appointed as Sen- 
ator of the United States to serve out 
the term of Levi Woodbury in 1845-6, 
and in 1850 was a member of the New 
Hampshire Constitutional Convention. 
The most remarkable escape is record- 
ed for Mr. Jenness, who lacked only 





one vote of being President. 
facts are as follows : 

At the Democratic National Con- 
vention held in 1852, the choice of a 
candidate for President was referred 
by common consent to the New Hamp- 
shire delegation, and a caucus was called 
to name the coming man. The names 
of Franklin Pierce and B. W. Jenness 
were presented, and the balloting com- 
menced. There were nine delegates, 
and the chairman not casting a vote 
the ballot stood four for Mr. Pierce 
and four for Judge Jenness. The chair- 
man was called upon, and gave the 
casting vote to Pierce, which eventual- 
ly made him President of the United 
States. Had Judge Jenness received 
that one vote he would in all probabili- 
ty have attained the same position as 
Mr. Pierce. 


The 
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In a speech delivered in Boston 
shortly after “ nullification” times, Dan- 
iel Webster is said to have reached the 
very acme of oratorical perfection. He 
was referring to Hayne’s speaking of 
“‘one Nathan Dane.” Mr. Weoster 
always considered Dane as the author 
of the celebrated Northwestern Ordi- 
nance, by which that large territory was 
consecrated to freedom. A _ distin- 
guished legal writer in referring to the 
scene says: “He [Webster] exclaim- 
ed very scornfully, ‘Mr. Hayne calls 
him one Nathan Dane! I tell you, 
fellow-citizens, that, as the author ef 
the Northwestern Ordinance, Nathan 
Dane’s name is as immortal as if it 
were written in yonder firmament, blaz- 
ing forever between Orion and Pleia- 
des!’ It is impossible to give an 
idea of the effect which Webster's de- 
livery of these words produced. Throw- 
ing back his head, raising his face to- 
wards the heavens, lifting both arms in 
front of him, and pointing upwards to 
the overarching sky, so magnificent 
was his attitude and so thrilling the 
tones of his voice, that we almost 
seemed to see the starry characters 
shining in eternal lustre upon the firm- 
ament. The effect was sublime. I 
have never seen it equalled upon the 
stage, not even by the greatest act- 
or.” 

Referring to Mr Webster’s magnetic 
power in his palmiest days, the same 
writer observes: “I have seen him 
when every nerve was quivering with 
excitement, when his gestures were 
most violent, when he was shouting at 
the top of his clarion voice, when the 
lightnings of passion were playing 
across his dark face as upon a thunder- 
cloud. I marked the terrible effect 
when, after repeated assaults—each 
more damaging than the preceding — 
upon the position of an opponent, he 
launched with superhuman strength 
the thunderbolt that sped straight to 
its mark, and demolished all before it. 
The air seemed filled with the rever- 
berations ofthe deep-mouthed thunder.” 

When the present Spofford mansion 
on Deer Island, near Newburyport, 
Mass., was a “tavern,” it was at one 


time kept by a landlord named Eben- 
ezer Pearson, who was arrested, in 
common with the occupants of other 
houses in the vicinity, on the charge of 
highway robbery. His hostelry became 
the centre of attraction for the time be- 
ing, as he was so prominent in the 
case. It proved to be “a celebrated 
case” of sham-robbery committed near 
by, by a Major Goodridge, who came 
from Bangor, Maine, and shot himself 
in the hand and otherwise injured him- 
self to make his story plausible. The 
act was committed on the Newbury 
side of the river, on a hill on which the 





indignant populace subsequently built 
a gallows and hung Goodridge in effi- 
gy; and the place is still known as 
“Gallows Hill.” Goodridge was an 
express agent, and believed by this 
subterfuge he could avoid the settle- 
ment of certain pecuniary obligations. 
It was a premeditated affair, and the 
villain had scattered gold in several 
houses prior to committing the deed to 
aid in the deception. The defendants 
were represented at the trial by the 
“great Daniel,” and it is said to have 
| been at these trials that Rufus Choate 
| first saw the famous expounder with 
_whom he was afterwards so intimately 
| associated, Choate being then a mere 
) youth at Dartmouth College. 

We learn from our friend Hoyt of 
Amesbury that the trials are preserved 
in a little book written by a Newbury- 
port gentleman, Mr. Joseph Jackman. 
The cases attracted a deal of attention. 
Drs. Richard S. Spofford, Sr., of New- 
buryport, and Israel Balch of Ames- 
bury, with others, detected Goodridge’s 
ruse, and he was afterward indicted and 
convicted for the crime of “robbing 
himself.” “The genial host of the 
wayside inn,”’ says an able author, “was 
terribly disturbed during the progress 
of his own trial. He had employed 
Webster because he was ‘smart,’ but 
he said that while the other lawyers 
were taking the evidence and covering 
the bar tables with a shower of ink, the 
‘old man eloquent’ was either asleep 
or walking about with a nonchalance 
which, to the trembling prisoner, was 
simply appalling. But when the ex- 
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aminations were finished and the time 
came for the arguments, the legal giant 
unbent himself, and thundering torth 
his ‘ May it please your Honor, and 
you, Mr. Foreman,’ etc., entered into 
such an exposition of his client’s cause 
that that honorable individual who but 
a few minutes before had cursed his 
advocate as ‘an old fool’ felt to bless 
the stars of his nativity that a second 
Daniel had come to judgment. Pear- 
son, on his acquittal, was carried home 
in triumph on the shoulders of the 
people. The theory which Webster 
adopted in his defence, and which was 
abundantly confirmed by the facts, is | 
said to have been suggested when on a 
stage-coach, weeks before he was re- 
tained, by a fellow-traveller, who was 
no other than Jacob Perkins, the well- 
known inventor.” 

Of Daniel Webster, when he visited 
Wheeling, Virginia, with his wife and 
daughter, an imtelligent old inhabitant 
remarks: ‘ That massive man who 
seemed to loom up above all others, 
who inspired one with his majesty of 
person, with his voice, with the flash of | 
his deep-set, dark hazel eyes and with 
his every movement, was not really a 
large man — in height he was only five 
feet ten inches. His head looked very 
large, but there are many as large. He | 
wore a 73 hat. Mr. Clay looked much | 
smaller, but was really of the same | 
size. His shoulders and chest were | 
very large, that was all; he tapered to | 
small hips and very small hands and | 
feet. He weighed very little, if any, 
over two hundred pounds. He re- 
mained in Wheeling over Sunday, and 
attended the Rev. Dr. Weed’s church 
on Fourth street, where he said he 
heard a very good sermon. it was 
amusing to see him and _ his family go- 
ing to church. He went ahead with 
that never-to-be-forgotten tramp, plac- 
ing his foot down as though he intend- 
ed it to stay there. There was no 
elasticity in his legs, and apparently 
there were no bones, heel or instep in 
nis feet. His wife, not much for pret- 
ty, came about a rod behind, with 








much the same tramp. Miss Kate 
went arod behind her, with more of 
good looks and less of the tramp, but 
she was very hard to keep step with, 
and if the daisies of Marshfield would 
rise unhurt from under her feet, they 
are hardier than any I have seen.” 

One of Webster’s stories Peter Har- 
vey used to repeat thus: ‘ Webster 
and Jeremiah Mason were driving the 
circuit together in the latter’s chaise. 
It was on Sunday ; they thought they 
would make a call on the Shakers ; this 
was at Enfield. Friend Dyer told Mr. 
Mason, ‘ We cannot admit thee on the 
Sabbath.” [Mason used earnest em- 
phasis in his speech at that early day.] 
Ihe colloquy failing to get them in, 
Mason angrily said, * Do you know who 
I am?’ ‘Nay,’ said the unruffled 
Shaker, ‘ but judging from thy size and 
thy profanity, | take thee to be Jere- 
miah Mason !’ ”’ 

When Webster was beginning his po- 
litical career, he consulted with his po- 
litical friends as to the course to be 
pursued, and wrote to “ Mr. Printer” 
of the Portsmouth paper as he would 
write orders to an intelligent servant. 
All this has changed, and * Mr. Print- 
er” has grown to be “ Mr. Editor,” 
and makes the politicians, instead of 
their making him. 

In the April number of the AWantic 
Monthly Mr. Whittier pays an eloquent 
tribute to the majestic presence and 
gifts of Daniel Webster. This poem, 
published nearly eighteen years after 
his death, is a magnificent, though dis- 
criminating contribution to his memo- 
ry. ‘The concluding passage is regard- 
ed as one of Whittier’s best : 


* * * * Where thy native mountains bear 


Their foreheads to diviner air, 

Fit emblems of enduring fame, 
One lofty summit keeps thy name. 
For thee the cosmic forces did 

The rearing of that pyramid, 

The prescient ages shaping with 
Fire, flood and frost thy monolith. 
Sunrise and sunset lay thereon 
With hands of light their benison; 
The stars of midnight pause to set 
Their jewels in its coronet. 

And evermore that mountain mass 
seems climbing from the shadowy pass 
To light, as if to manifest 

Thy nobler self, thy life at best! 
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REV. LEANDER S. COAN. 


BY J. N. McCLINTOCK. 


One winter evening several years ago 
1 was caught in asnow-storm at Lake 
Village. I was well repaid for my en- 
forced delay by forming the acquaint- 
ance of Rev. Leander S. Coan, and 
in listening to the public recitation of | 
some of his favorite poems—notably 
several of the Old Corporal series. | 
Thereafter I eagerly read, as occasion 
offered, the various productions of his | 
gifted pen, and meeting him frequent- 
ly, greatly enjoyed his companionship. | 
Several of his poems grace the pages 
of the GrRanrrE MonTHLY. His death | 
in early manhood seemed a personal | 
loss. 

Soon after his decease personal | 
friends and comrades united in col- 
lecting the popular and touching po- 
ems which he had given to the public 
from time to time ; and they have been 
lately published in an attractive form 
by E.O. Lord and company of Great 
Falls, for the benefit of Mrs. Coan and 


the orphan children. Accompanying 
is a biographical sketch of the poet by 


| his brother, Dr. E. S. Coan, from whose 


data I take the following facts. 
Leander S. Coan was the eldest son 
of Deacon Samuel Coan—a descend- 
ant of Peter Coan, who came to 
America from Worms, Germany, in 
1715. He was born in Exeter, Maine, 
November 17, 1837, and claimed on 


| his mother’s side direct descent from a 


Pilgrim ancestor who “came over in 
the Mayflower.” His parents were in 
humble circumstances, but they real- 
ized the importance of a thorough edu- 
cation, and fostered in him a desire to 
acquire it. At the age of twenty he 
resolved to adopt the law as his pro- 
fession, and with that end in view he 
went to Bangor to enter the office of 
ex-Governor Kent as a student. Feel- 
ing himself deficient in preparation to 
enter upon his_ professional studies, he 
accepted a school in Brewer for a sea- 
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son. While there his plan for the cam- 
paign of life underwent a radical 
change ; he felt called upon to give up 
all and follow the Great Teacher. With 
the utmost zeal he entered upon his 
chosen calling and pursued his prepar- 
atory studies at the Theological Semi- 
nary at Bangor, where he graduated in 
1862. The following year he was or- 
dained over the church in Amherst, 
Maine. In August, 1864, while spend- 
ing his vacation at Cohasset, Massa- 
chusetts, he acknowledged the debt he 
owed his country, and enlisted, during 
the darkest days of the rebellion, as a 
private in the Sixty-first Massachusetts 
Volunteers. During the memorable 
months that followed, his bravery and 
patriotism won for him the title of the 
“fighting parson.” During his term 
of service he acted as chaplain of the 
battalion to which he was attached, but 
was not commissioned. 

After the war was over he preached 
the gospel of peace in Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts, until, in 1874, he accepted 
the charge of the Congregational church 
at Alton, on the borders of Lake Win- 
nipiseogee, where he remained until 





his death, in September, 1879. During 
his residence in New Hampshire he 
was widely known and loved. His 
voice was welcomed at many a reunion 
and literary gathering ;_ while his facile 
pen, guided by genius, patriotism and 
love of humanity, helped him to mould 
public opinion and gather about him a 
host of sympathetic friends. His beau- 
tiful poems will ever be treasured in 
many a New England home where 
their pathos was duly appreciated. 

In person Mr Coan was rather be- 
low the medium height, compactly 
built, with broad shoulders, large, well- 
poised head, and a ruddy countenance, 
beaming always with good nature; of 
ardent temperament and strong feel- 
ings, though not fanatical or dogmatic ; 
proud of his record as a soldier and in- 
tensely patriotic ; laboring assiduously 
in the cause of temperance, good gov- 
ernment and morality; active in all 
good works. Perhaps the best monu- 
ment he has left behind is the book of 
poetry already referred to. It is poe- 
try of a high order and would enrich 
and ennoble every home where it is 
read and treasured. 





SONNET. 





BY HON. E. D. RAND. 


Another joy has gone out of a life. 
As though a moon should drop from its path, 


Fall away from a cluster 


Of stars, bereaving the sky of its lustre, 

The earth of its glory. Who is there who fears 
Not a still, ignominious strife, 

The torture of desolate tears, 

The fires of a smouldering wrath, 

That will burn through the lingering years, 
And be quenched in the lethe of death? 

A gloom, that can never depart, 
Since the light of each pitiless morrow 

Must bring to an o’erburdened heart 
A voiceless and measureless sorrow. 
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DIARY OF REV. TIMOTHY WALKER OF CONCORD, N. H., 
FOR THE YEAR 1780. 


FURNISHED BY JOSEPH B. WALKER. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Rev. Timothy Walker, author of 
the following — 5 was the first minis- 
ter of Concord, New Hampshire; and, 
from the organization of its church to 
his death—a period of fifty-two years— 
its only one. He was born in Woburn, 
Massachusetts, was graduated at Har- 
vard College, in 1725, and was ordained 
and settled in Pennycook, now Concord, 
on the eighteenth day of November, 
1730, when twenty-five years of age. 
Like the rest of the settlers he went 
there to stay, and at once identified him- | 
self with all their interests, faithfully | 
devoting to these the best energies of | 
his life. He possessed good mental abil- | 
ities and a good education, together with | 
strong common sense and prudence. | 
He was not only their spiritual adviser, 
but their legal and temporal counsellor | 
as well. 

His modest salary, insufficient for his 
support. was supplemented by the in- 
come of the parsonage lands and of the 
farm which came to him as a township 
proprietor. He thus became a farmer, 
as well as minister, and was in this rela- 
tion brought into more intimate sym- 
pathy with his people than might have 
otherwise existed. 

His pacific feelings and good sense 
contributed greatly to the maintenance 
of friendly relations with the neighbor- 
ing Indians, liable at any time to be 
provoked to acts of violence by imagi- 
nary grievances or the wily counsels of 
the French. 

But, pacific as was his disposition, he 
held to the sacred right of self defense. 
When, therefore, some twenty years 
after his settlement, a company, having 
no existence but upon paper, laid claim 
to the fair town which his people had 
wrested from the forest, he os 
championed their cause in the courts, 
making no less than three journeys to 








es in their behalf, and obtaining. 
finally, at the Court of St. James, the 


redress denied them at home. ‘This 
struggle lasted about thirteen years, and 
proved, ultimately, as successful as it had 
been heroic and protracted. 

All through the Revolutionary War 
he was an ardent patriot. His spirit of 
devotion to the country’s cause may be 
seen in a little incident which occurred 
one Sunday, in 1777. Col. Gordon 
Hutchins. having ridden express from 
Exeter, hastily dismounted from _ his 
horse and entered the old North meeting- 
house during the afternoon service. 
The pastor's quick eye noted his entrance 
and his anxious heart apprehended pub- 
lie peril. Pausing in his discourse, he 
asked aloud, ** What news, Col. Hutch- 
ins?’ Upon ranean that Burgoyne 
was moving down with his army from 
Canada, and that forces were wanted to 
meet him, he said, at once. ** Those of 


| you who can go had best retire, and get 
| ready to march to-morrow morning.” 
| After 


such had left. the service 
proceeded to its conclusion. The 
following night was a busy one, but in 
the early dawn of the next day their 
aged minister invoked God's blessing 
upon a well equipped band of brave men, 
and dismissed them to Bennington and 
victory. 

He lived to rejoice at the surrender of 
Cornwallis, to see the establishment of in- 
dependence, and the substantial close of 
the war, dying September 1, 1782. 

For many years Mr. Walker kept 
brief diaries of current events. Some of 
these have been preserved and afford 
vivid pictures of New England country 
life on the Indian frontier. The one 
which follows was written just one hun- 
dred years ago, after the more active 
period of his life had passed, and when 
he was seventy-five years old. Others 
of earlier dates, are filled with more 
stirring incidents, but this one shows an 
abiding interest in the welfare of his 
country and his people, a deep love for 
his children and ucignbane, and a surviv- 
ing interest in rural pursuits. 
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DIARY. 
W. M. 1780. January has 31 days. W. M. February has 29 days. 
7 1 Cold weather begins ye year. 3 1 Light wind, southerly. Cloud- 
1 2 Continued cold. Preached all ed P. } 
day. Inthe ye evening visited | 4 2 Cleared up. Wind N. W., but 
the sick son of James Hazel- not extreme cold. — 
tine. 5 3 A very pleasant day. 17.8 
2 3 Fell a snow of considerable| 6 4 Do. 
depth. Visited daughter| 7 5 The N. W. wind revived with in- 
Thompson.* creased vigor. 
3 4 Coldest weather we have had.| 1 6 Preached all day. Inye evening 
Winds high. Snow vastly Col. Hurd advenit. 
drifted. 2 7 Apleasant day. 
4 5 Weather a little moderated. 3 8 A moderate snow, four or five 
5 6 Wind increased. Travelling inches deep. 
very difficult. 4 9 Cleared up cold. Wind N. W. 
6 7 Wind continued excessive high.| 5 10 Do 
Philip went with a team to}; 6 11 W eather a little moderated. 
Portsmouth. 7 12 Had news from ye General 
7 8 Winds yesame. Very cold. Court. 
1 9 Weather still ye same. Preached| 1 13 Preached all day. 
all day. 2 14 Visited at Capt. Roach’s. 
2 10 Ye first pleasant day foralong| 3 15 Attended ye funeral of Mrs. 
time. Shute. Begana thaw. Rained 
3 11 Continued pleasant weather. chief of ye night. 
Mr. Foster arrived from Ex-| 4 16 Mr. Prince preached a lecture 
eter. being ye first yt arrived | here. 
since ye turbulent weather. 5 17 Dined with Mr. Prince* at Mr. 
4 12 Weather continued pleasant. Kinsman’s. 
5 13 The N. W. wind resumed ye| 6 18 The thaw much damaged ye 
ascendency. Married Stephen travelling. 
Hall and Patience Flanders,| 7 19 Attended ye funeral of Joseph 
both of Concord. Clough’s child, and baptized 
6 14 N. W. wind still prevalent. Elizabeth, his other daughter. 
7 15 Teams yt had been detained be-| 1 20 Preached and inevening married 
low a fortnight by the deep Samuel Willard and Sarah 
and drifted snow arrived. Thompson, both of Concord. 
1 16 Preached all day. Stillverycold.| 2 21 Thawy weather. Capt. Kins- 
2 17 Had a very bad cold. man arrived from Boston. No 
3 18 Visited Daughter Thompson. news. 
4 19 Cloudy. but no snow. 3 22 Visited at Daughter Chandler’s.t 
5 20 Cleared up cold. 4 23 Visited at Daughter Thompson's. 
6 21 Visited Daughter Thompson. 5 24 Went to William Brown's and 
7 22 Continued very cold. there married John Dobbin 
1 23 Preached all day. Very cold. and Sarah Brown, both of 
The coldest Sunday yt has Chester. 
been for years. 6 25 Cold but notextreme. Son Tim- 
2 24 Son Timothy? set out for Boston. othy set out for Exeter. 
3 25 This and ye preceding day more | 7 26 Hazy. Likely for a snow. 
pleasant than we have had. 27 Preached at Pembroke. Bap- 
4 26 Nothing remarkable. tized a daughter of Aaron 
5 27 Visited at Daughter Thompson's. Whittemore. Do. of John 
6 28 N. W. wind renewed its force. Head. Do. of Nath’l Lake- 
7 29 Continued very cold. man. Mr. Colbyt preached 
1 30 Preached all day. for me. 
2 31 Perhaps the coldest day we| 2 28 Heard various rumors of ye re- 
have had ye season. volt of Ireland. 
Account of marriages in January. * Rev. Joseph Prince, first minister of Barring- 
13. D. Stephen Hall and Patience Flan- | ton 
ders, both of Concord. t Mr. Walker’s youngest daughter, the widow of 
- Abial Chandler of Concord, who died in 
*Mrs. Sarah Thompson, wife o i + ., 
Thompson, afterwards Count Ruraford. — and pastor of the Gols, 5 a bate 
t Hon. Timothy Walker. 1803. 
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3 29 A very pleasant day ends ye 
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month. 


Account of marriages in Feb’y, viz: 


Samuel Willard and Sarah 
Thompson, both of Coneord. 
John Dobbin and Sarah Brown, 

both of Chester. 





March has 31 days. 

The first, second and third days 
pleasant. 

Dined at Daughter Thompson's 
with Sqr. Page. 

The company kept Sabbath here. 
Preached. Baptized Peter 
Hazeltine—of Dan‘l Abbott; 
Abial—of Benja. Farnum; 
Sam ‘l—of Richard Ayer; Hep- 
zibah—of Jabez Abbott and 
Betty—Obadiah Hall. 

Dined at Mrs. Osgood’s with Sqr. 
Page. Annual Town Meet- 
ing. 

Continued moderate weather. 

Heard pr. Mr. Carlton that Mr 
Ingalls from Androscoggin 
said ye snow had not been 
above twelve inches deep 
there this winter. 

Nothing remarkable. 

Last night and to-day fell about 
six inches snow. 

Cloudy, but no falling weather. 

Preached. Snowed somewhat. 
Read the letter from Pembroke 
ch. to assist in ordaining Mr. 
Colby. The church chose 
Col. Thomas Stickney and 
Timo. Walker, Jr., Esq., dele- 
gates. 

A pleasant day. 

Married Alexander Long and 
Anna Moor of Bow. 

Visited at Mr. Stevens's and Mr. 
Harris's. 

Married Mr. Nathaniel Rolfe, 
Junior. and Mrs. Judith Chand- 
ler, both of Concord; also 
James Garvin, Junior, and 
Sarah Mitchell, both of Bow. 

Nothing remarkable. 

Do 


Preached all day. 

Nothing remarkable. 

Married Samuel Abbott. Junior, 
of Pembroke, and Lydia Per- 
rum of Concord. 

Attended ye ordination of Mr. 
Colby at Pembroke. 

Messrs Rice and Kelly departed. 

Fell a small flight of snow and 
hail. 

Cleared up, moderate. 

Preached. Baptized James Os- 
good—of Jeremiah Abbott. 





‘The last week in March cold, bluster- 
ing weather for ye most part. 
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2 24 
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4 26 


Account of Marriages in March. 
M. 


Alexander Long and Anna 
Moor. both of Bow. 
Nath’l Rolfe. Jr.. and Judith 
Chandler, both of Concord. 
James Garyin, Jun. and Sarah 
Mitchell, both of Bow. 

Sam’l Abbott. Junior, of Pem- 
broke, and Lydia Perrum, 
both of Concord. 





April has 30 days. 

Very cold for ye season. Post 
brought ye first newspaper we 
have had. 

Preached all day. Very cold. 

Town meeting is adjourned 
to ye first Monday, July. 

Ye first spring-like day for a 
good while. 

Weather continued moderate. 

Nothing remarkable. 

Weather grew colder. 

In ye evening hurt my foot bad- 
ly. N. B.—Sat’y ye 8th sowed 
my first peas. 

Was detained at home by lame- 
ness. A. M.—A smart rain. 
Snow up country. 

Cleared up cold. Something of 
a freshet. 

Continued cold for the season. 

Weather much ye ——. My 
lameness increased. 

No news from Europe of import- 
ance. 

Mr Foster* advenit. 

Daughter Susan pept- 

Preached. Baptized Betty—of 
son Timothy Walker. 

A cold rain. Went to mill. 
Nath’l Eastman’s house was 
burnt. 

Visited 
son's. 





at Daughter Thomp- 


A rainy day. 

Cleared up cold for the season. 

The nurse went away. 

Weather moderated. Preached. 
After meeting Sam’‘l Davis 
and wife owned ye covenant. 
Baptized Robert and Betty, 
children of do. In ye evening 
turned up very cold. 

Continued very cold for ye sea- 
son. 

Weather a little moderated. 

A continental fast. Preached. 





*Rev. Abi l Foster, pastor of Canterbury 
church from 1761 to 1779. 
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5 27 Mato. Junxi- Moses Kimball 
and Hannah Chase, both of 
Concord. 

6 28 Weather moderated much. 

7 29 This week’s news gives acc’t of 
a large French fleet arrived at 
Charleston, S. C. Was not 
attacked ye 7th inst. 

1 30 Pleasant weather ends ye month. 

Preached. Propounded ye 

Sacrament. 


Account of marriages in April. 


27 D. Moses Kimball and Hannah 
Chase, both of Concord. 





May has 31 days. 


2 1 Acold rain, but moderate. 

3 2 Do. The freshet rose, but not 
high. 

4 3 Cleared up but cold for ye season. 

5 4 Do. 

6 5 The first warm day for some 


time. Visited at Daughter 
Thompson’s. 

7 6 A pleasant day. Post brought 
yeacc't of ye arrival of ye . 

Preached. Sac™. 

Rained a little. Catched a vio- 
lent cold. In ye night was 
taken with a violent ague fit, 
with vomiting. 

3 9 Was so weak I could scarcely 
walk. P. M.—Catched a bad 
fall down stairs. 

4 10 Grew better. A very warm, 
pleasant day. 

5 11 Turned up cold for the season. 

6 12 Weather continued cold for ye 
season. Mr. Smith of Dart- 
mouth College advenit. 

£7 13 Weather moderated. Planted 
my first beans, viz: 8 rows. 

1 14 Preached all day. 

2 15 Weather continued warm. 

3 16 Planted 9 hills of squashes, 9 of 
cucumbers, ands rows of beans, 
whereof ] and about 4 were Mr. 
Kimball's sort. 

17 Warn, pleasant weather. 

Began to plant Indian corn. 

19 A remarkable dark day although 

the clouds appeared thin. 

20 Finished planting Indian corn. 
Ye Post not arrived. The 
reason not known. 

21 Preached all day. Began to 

complain of ye drowth. 





we 
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I oom 
—s 
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Continued warm and dry. 

Saw Capt Mitchell from Amos- 
coggin.* 

25 Visited at daughter Thompson’s. 


ao PWD 
mm SS 





* Rumford, on the ee river in Maine, 
largely settled by Concord people. 
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6 26 


_ 
So 
= 


29 
30 
31 


= Co bo 


Heard the good news from Capt. 
Roach* yt ye Regulars had 
raised the siege of Charleston, 
8. C., with considerable loss. 

Had a small, refreshing shower, 
= another in ye night follow- 
ng. 

Premhells appointed the Sacra- 
ment. Baptized Susanna— 
of Jacob Carter and Hannah 
—of Joshua Chandler. 

Son Timo. set out for Woburn. 

Warm, dry weather. 

Tarried at home almost alone. 


Account of marriages in May. 


10 D. 


5 1 
3 
7; 2 
1 4 
2 5 
3 6 
4 7 
5 8 
6 9 
7 10 
1 ll 
2 12 
3 13 
414 
5 15 
6 16 
7 #17 
1 18 
2 19 
3 20 
4 21 


John Chandler of Boscawen 
and Emma Farnum of Concord. 





June has 30 days. 

Dined at Mr. Harris’s with Mr. 
Hunt. Matrio junxi Daniel 
Flood of Wear and Sarah 
Kimball of Concord. 

Visited at daughter Judith’s. 

Son Timothy returned from 
Woburn. N.B. Onthe evening 
of the 2d was some frost but 
did no harm in this neighbor- 
hood. 

Preached. Administered ye Sac- 
rament. 

Weather moderated. 

Continues warm pleasant weather 
Visited at daughter Thomp- 
sous 

Rained moderately most of ye 
day. 

Cleared up cool. A light frost. 

Mr. Kelly advenit.t Dined at 
Mr. Kimball's. 

Warm and some signs of rain. 

Preached all day. 

Nothing remarkable. 

Capt from Newburyport 
bro’t acct. yt ye siege of 
Charleston was raised.t{ 

Mr Nath’l Rogers arrived. 

A moderate rain. Sat out about 
140 cabbage plants. 

Cleared up. There was but 
little rain. 

Something cloudy. Sat out 150 
cabbage plants. 

ee both parts of ye day. 

Sat out 150 cabbage plants. 

Some signs of rain. 

In ye night past we had a fine 
rain. 








* Capt John Roach, a native of Cork, Ireland, 
came to Concord about 1778. He was a Continen- 
tal soldier and lived at Southend of Main street. 


t Rev. William Kelly minister of Warner from 
1 


1772 to 180 


¢ May 12, 1780 
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Cleared up pretty cool. Heard 
the news that Charleston, S. C. 
was taken. 

Warm, growing weather. 

Sat out some cabbage plants. 

Preac hed. Baptized Robert— 
of Daniel Hall. 

Mr. Woodman* and wife advenit. 

Visited at Dr. Green's. 

A fine rain. Mr. Ricet advenit. 

Continued raining. 

Heared the French fleet had got 
possession of Halifax. Finish- 
ed setting out cabbage plants. 
Sat in ye whole about 500 or 
600. N. B. Agreed with ye 
Post Rider for half a year's 
newspapers, beginning ye 28 of 
June and to end ye 21 of De- 
cember. 


Account of marriages in June. 


Ww. M. 
5 22 
6 23 
7 2 
1 25 
2 26 
3 27 
4 28 
5 29 
6 30 
1 D. 
7 1 
1 2 
2 3 
364 
4 0 

5 6 
6 7 
- «8 
1 9 
2 10 
3 11 
4 12 


Daniel Flood of Wear and Sarah 
Kimball, Concord. 





July has 31 days. 

Cleered up warm after a beautti- 
ful rain which has mended the 
prospect of hay, very much. 

Preached. Baptized Sarah—of 
Stephen Abbot. 

A fine shower. 

Sat out for Henniker council. 
Dined at Mr. Fletcher's. 
Lodged at Capt How’s. 

Met ye other members 
council at Mr. Rice's. 

Prevailed with ye contending 
parties to submit their matter 
toa mutual council. Return- 
ed home. 

A very hot day. 

Mr. Hutchinson dined with me. 

Preached. Baptized Jenny— 
of Asa Kimball. 

Began to mow. 

Cloudy. Rained a little. 

faked our hay, yt was mowed 
Monday. 

Carted 3 loads of hay. 

Carted 4 loads of hay. 

Cloudy. Signs of rain. Carted 
3 loads of hay. Sally Walker| 
returned from Woburn and 
brought news of ye arrival 
of ye French fleet at Newport. 

Preached. Propounded Stephen 
Hall and wife to own ye cover- 
nant. 


of ye 





* Rev. Joseph Woodman the minister of San- 
bornton from 1771 (0 1806. 


+t Rev. 


Jacob Rice minister of Henniker from 


1769 to 1782. 


t Rev. 


Elijah Fletcher, minister of Hopkinton 


from 1773 to 1786. 
}| Afterwards Mrs. Major Daniel Livermore. 
2 
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17 


18 


19 
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21 


29 


31 


18 
19 


20 


Carted in ye last of clover, mak- 
ing 15 loads in ye whole. 

A. M. A moderate rain. P. 
cleared up. 

A good hay day. 

Visited at Mr. Harris‘s. 

A cool morning, but a pleasant 
day. 

Remained good hay weather. 

Preached. Remained fair weath- 
er. 

Do. 

Do. A small shower in ye after- 
noon. 

Have had 3 or 4 of the hottest 
days this season. 

Weather grew a little cooler. 

Weather grew hot again. 

Do. 

Preached. 
sacrament. 
wife owned 


M. 


Propounded _ the 

Stephen  Hall’s 
ye covernant. 
Baptized Daniel—of Ezra 
Carter and Moses—of Steph- 
en Hall. 

Visited at daughter Thompson's. 


No marriages this month. 





August has 31 days. 

A very warm day. 

Do. P.M. A 
shower. 

Began to reap winter rye. 

Very hot. Inyeeveninga show- 


smart thunder 


er. 

Carted 12. shocks of winter rye. 
P.M. Asmall thunder show- 
er. 

Preached. Sac. celt- Baptized 


Amos—of Mr. Caleb Chase. 
Went on with reaping our rye. 
Weather very hot about three 

days. 

Nothing remarkable. 

Finished winter rye 
Had about 51 shocks. 

Weather extreme hot. 

Mr. Rawson advenit. 

Mr. Rawson preached for me. 

Visited at Esq. Green's. Finish- 
ed summer rye harvest. about 
—shocks. Also stacked our 
flax. 

Continued very hot weather. 

There has beend ov 6 extreme 
hot days. 

Matre- junxi- John Straw and 
Mary Emerson, both of Con- 
cord. 

A very plentiful rain. 

Post bro’t news of a great mob 
in London. 

Preached. Weather changed 
from extreme hot to very cold 
for ye season. 


harvest. 
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2 21 Began to reap my = Syberian 
wheat. 

3 22 Finished reaping and carting ye 
Syberian wheat, viz : 32 shocks. 

4 23 Extreme het. 

5 24 Continued ye same. 

6 25 Theair was cooled by a pleas- 
ant breeze. 

7 26 Helped Dr. Goss cart his hay. 

1 27 Preached. Admitted Nathan 
Kinsman and wife to full 


c nnmunion. 

Our Amoscoggin meeting was 
adjourned to ye 8 of Sept. 
next. 


3 29 Son ‘Timothy sat out for Exeter. 

4 30 Finished haying. Ye weather 
changed to cold for ye season 
There has been a long spell ot 
very hot weather. 

5 31 Rained a little ——— N. B 


22d inst. Sent £200 by ye 
Post to Henry Gardner, Esq. 
for taxes for Waterford. 21 
Sept. Post bro‘t me Mr. Gard- 
ner’s letter yt he had received 
ye £290, which letter son ‘Tim- 
othy has in keeping. 


Account of murriages in August. 
17: +D. John Straw and Mary Emerson 
both of Concord. 





September hus 30 days. 

Rained somewhat. 

Continued rainy weather. 

A pretty rainy day. Preached. 
Administered ye sacrament, 

Visited at Daughter Rolfe’s. 

Began picking peas. 

Heard ye news of ye reénforce- 
ment of ye French fleet. 


on eon FID 
ole woe 


7 Matro- junxi- Moses Hacke* 
and Keziuth Ladd, both ot! 
Goffestown. 

6 8 Messrs. Sterns* — — Merril 
dined here. 

7 9 Post brought little news. 
Spread our flax. 

1 10 Preached. 

2 11 Visited with Daughter Thomp- 
son at Dr. Goss’s. 

3 12 Nothing remarkable. 

4 13 Married Nathan Holt and Sarah 
Thompson, both of Bow. 

5 14 Our Ammoscoggin ——— sa 
out. 

6 15 Pleasant weather. 

7 16 The post brought no extraordi- 
nary news. 

1 17 Mr. Fessenden preached for me 

2 18 Went up to Chandler's mill 
Contoocook. 

3 19 Visited at Mr. Harris’s. 








* Rev. Joxiah Stearns, mini ter of Epping, from 
1758 to 1728. 








wt 

4 20 Married William Walker and 
Eunice Stevens. both of 
Concord. Made one bar- 
rel of cider. Philip Abbot 
spread his flax. 

5 21 Nothing remarkable. 

6 22 ————. Mr. Fletcher adve- 
nit. 

7 23 Nothing remarkable. 

1 24 Preached and propounded ye 
sacrament. 

2 25 Pleasant weather. 

3 26 Philip spread his flax. Mr. 
Welch advt. 

4 27 A pleasant day. 

5 28 Went out to Bow and married 
John Bayley of Dunbarton 
and Margaret Hall of Bow. 

6 29 Philip Abbott our flax. 

7 30 A pleasant day ends ye month. 


Account of marriages in September. 
7 D. Moses Hachet and Keziah Ladd, 
both of Goftfes ‘Town. 





13. D. Nathan Holt and = =Sarah 
Thompso., both of Bow. 
0 D. Will™ Walker and Eunice 
Stevens. both of Concord. 
28 D. Johu Bayley of Dunbarton and 
Margaret Hall of Bow. 
October lias 51 days. 
1 1 Preached. Administered ye sac- 
rament. Baptized Ebenezer 
—of John Farnum, and Naomi 
—of Ephraim Farnum, Jun- 
ior. 
2 2 Went to Flander’s mill with a 
team. 
3. 3 Tarried at home. 
4 4 Tucker gathered the corn upon 
Cogswell’s* lot. 
5 5 Took up our flax. 
6 6 Finished picking apples. 
7 7 Princet plowed at Llale’s point 
for winter rye. 
1 8 Preached all day. 
2 9 Nothing extraordinary. 
3 10 Visited Daughter Goss. 
4 11 Sowed 4 bushels winter rye at 


Hale’s Point. 





* The second lot in the Waternummon’s field. 


t Prince was a negro slave of Mr. Walker’s 
wught July 10, 1751, as appears by following bill 
f sale, viz: 

“Woburn, July 10, 1751. 

For value received I have this dav sold to Mr. 
Vimothy Walker a negro bo’, named P. ince, which 

have owned for sometime past. 

RUTH HAYWARD.” 


t Hale’s Poin‘, as may be seen by consul‘ing the 
vap of the Conc ord imerval, found in the reeords 
f the as and also in Bou on'’s History 
f Concord, page 125, wa> in 1780 on the west side 
f the Merrimack river. It is now upon the east 
ide having been cut off by « freshet in January, 
8.28, 
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Married Bruce Walker and Me- 
hitabel Courier, both of Con- 
cord. 

Rained moderately. 


Visited Mr. Hunt at Mr. Har- 
ris’s. 
Preached. Baptized Betty—of 


Nath'l Currier. 
tained, and as we hear, snow up 
country. 

Went on with Indian Harvest. 

Began making cider. Made 6 
barrels and 4. 

Made 3 barrels water cider. 

The town was assembled to 
raise men to resist ye enemy 
at Cowos. 

Finished making cider, having 
made 13 barrels cider and up- 
wards of 5 of water cider. 


Preached. Baptized Hetty—of 
Majr- Jonathan Hale. 

Visited at Daughter Thomp- 
son's. 


Finished gathering corn. 

Finished husking. 

Visited at Mr. Harris’s. 

Visited at Daughter Goss’s. A 
remarkable eclipse of the sun 
about noon. 

Mr. Fletcher advenit in his way 
to Canterbury. 

Ye most plentiful rain we have 
had for a long time. Preached 
all day. 

Went to Flanders’ mill and to ye 
elothier. 

Went again to Flanders’ mill. 


Account of Marriages in October. 





Ww. M. 
2 13 
3 14 
4 15 
5 16 
6 17 
7 #18 
1 19 
2 20 
3 21 
4 22 
5 23 
6 24 
7 @ 
1 26 
2 27 
3 28 
4 29 
5 30 


A light snow yt part covered ye 
ground. 

Cleared up moderate. 

Continued pleasant weather. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.M. Sat out for Hopkinton. 
Ye weather misty. P. M. 
Rained moderate. 

Preached at Hopkinton. Mr. 
Fletcher preached for me. 
A.M. P.M. Mr. Ward.* The 
most plentiful rain we have 
had for a long time. In ye 
evening went to Capt. Page’s. 


A pleasant day. Returned 
home. 
Do. ‘The frost near out of ye 


ground. 

Fell a snow about 6 inches deep. 

Cleared up moderate. Visited 
at Mr. Harris's. 

Moderate weather. 

A considerable rain. 

Preached all day. 

Married Tappan Evans of War- 
ner and Abigail Merrill of 
Concord. 

The post arrived, bro’t the good 
news of the arrival of ye 
French tieet off Georgia. 

A summer-like day. Dug 10 
bushels of parsnips. Had dug 
8 before. 

Cloudy. dull 
month. 


weather ends ye 


Account of marriages in November. 
D. 


Alexander Simpson of Wenham 
and Molly Rogers of Bow. 








D. Brace Walker and Mehitabel | 9 D. Jonathan Runnells and Dorothy 

Courier, both of Concord. Dimond, both of Concord. 
27 D. Tappan Evaus of Warner and 
November has 30 days. Abigail Merrill of Concord. 

1 A cold snow storm. Snow fel! KS: 
about two inches. December has 31 days. 

2 Cleared up cold for ye season. 6 1 A severe cold day begins ye 

3 Continued cold. month. . % 

4 ‘The post brought no remarkable | 7 9 (Continues very cold. Weather 
news. +h ve same. 

5 Preached. Baptized John Buck-| 1 3 Mee Pik ad 
lee—of Peter Green, Esq. 2 4 Visited down in town. 

6 Continued cold. 3 5 Weather very cold. 

7 Married Alexander Simpson of | 4 6 Nothme remarkable. 
Wenham and Molly Rogers of | 5 7 4 continental anuu1l Thanksgiv- 
Bow. ine 

8 Returned home from Bow. 6 8 Worked upon my bridge. 

9 Married Jonathan Ruonellsand | 7 9° siens of foul weather. 
Dorothy Dimon, both of Con-| | 19 A° soaking rain. Preached all 
cord. “— 

10 Continued cold. 211 Nothing remarkable. 

11 Post bro‘t considerable news| 3 12 Visited at Daughter Judith 
both from ye Southward and Rolfe’s. ™ 
from Europe. 

12 Preached A. M. P.M. Mr. 








* Rev. Nathan Ward, minister of Plymouth from 
vs. 


Sweat preached. .765 to 17 
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4 13 Visited at Daughter Thomp-| 6 22 Very cold weather. 
son's and Major Hale's. 7 23 A moderate snow. 
5 14 Married Timothy Hall of Con-| 1 24 Continued snowing a little. 
cord and Anna Foster of Bow. | 2 25 Snow fell about one foot deep. 
6 15 The post called here in his way | 3 26 Cleared up cold. Snow drifted. 
to Boston. 4 27 Continued cold and windy. 
7 16 Mr. Allen with one hand called | 5 28 West shod our oxen. 
here. 6 29 The first day of ye teams haul- 
1 17 Preached. Baptized Hubbard ing wood out ye woods. 
Carter—of Daniel Gale. 7 30 Continued cold but not windy. 
2 18 Wrote a petition to have ourin-| 1 31 Weather moderate. Preached 
corporation mended. all day. 
3 19 A rainy day. Visited at Capt. — 
Kinsman’s. Account of marriages in December. 
4 20 A cold day. 14 D. ‘Time. Hall of Concord and Anna 
5 21 Visited at Mr. Harris's. Foster of Bow. 








SLAVERY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY ISAAC W. 


As some of the matter in the follow- 
ing article may be new to many of the 
readers of the present day, I have, at 
the request of one of our historians, 
prepared it for publication. 

It is well known to all that slavery 
existed in New Hampshire, to a lim- 
ited extent, in the last century; the 
number of persons held in bondage, 
however, was small, and nearly two 
thirds in Rockingham county. I find 
no record of its having been abolished 
by. state law, and conclude that it died 
out gradually in obedience to public 
sentiment. By the census returns of 
1767, the number of ‘ Negros and 
slaves for life’ was 633; in 1773, 
681. The number then gradually de- 
creased to 479 in 1775, and to 158 in 
1790; of the latter, 98 were in Rock- 
ingham county. 

In 1779 an attempt was made to 
abolish the institution ; a petition was 
drawn up in Portsmouth, dated Nov. 
12, 1779, to which was appended the 
names of 20 slaves asking for the en- 
actment of a law giving them their 
freedom. The petition is written in a 
plain, fair hand ; but. although I have 
become familiar with the writing of 
many of the public men of those times. 
by my labors among the old papers in 








HAMMOND. 


the state house during the past two 
years, I am unable to say whose it is, 
much to my regret. Thinking the 
document of interest, I will give it en- 
tire, as follows: 


“ SrateE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


To the Honorable, the Council and 
House of Representatives of said state, 
now sitting at Exeter in and for said 
state : 

The petition of the subscribers, na- 
tives of Africa, now forcibly detained 
in slavery in said state most humbly 
sheweth, That the God of nature gave 
them life and freedom, upon the terms 
of the most perfect equality with other 
men; That freedom is an inherent 
right of the human species, not to be 
surrendered, but by consent, for the 
sake of social life ; ‘That private or pub- 
lic tyranny and slavery are alike detes- 
table to minds conscious of the equal 
dignity of human nature ; That in pow- 
erand authority of individuals, derived 
solely from a principle of coertion, 
against the will of individuals, and to 
dispose of their persons and_ proper- 
tics, consists the completest idea of 


private and political slavery ; ‘That all 
men being ameniable to the Deity for 
the ill-improvement of the blessings of 
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His Providence, they hold themselves 
in duty bound strenuously to exert 
every faculty of their minds to obtain 
that blessing of freedom, which they 
are justly entitled to from that donation 
of the beneficent Creator; ‘That 
through ignorance and brutish violence 
of their native countrymen, and by the 
sinister designs of others ( who ought 
to have taught them better), and by 
the avarice of both, they, while but 
children, and incapable of self-defence, 
whose infancy might have prompted 
protection, were seized, imprisoned, 
and transported from their native coun- 
try, where (though ignorance and in- 
christianity prevailed) they were born 
free, to a country, where ( though 
knowledge, Christianity and freedom 
are their boast) they are compelled 
and their posterity to drag on their 
lives in miserable servitude: Thus, 
often is the parent’s cheek wet for the 
loss of a child, torn by the cruel hand 
of violence from her aching bosom ; 
Thus, often and in vain is the infant’s 
sigh for the nurturing care of its be- 
reaved parent, and thus do the ties of 
nature and blood become victims to 
cherish the vanity and luxury of a fel- 
low mortal. Can this be right? For- 
bid it gracious Heaven. 

Permit again your humble slaves to 
lay before this 
some of those grievances which they 
Gaily experience and feel. Though 
fortune hath dealt out ovr portion with 
rugged hand, yet hath she smiled in 
the disposal of our persons to those 
who claim us as their property ; of them 
we do not complain, but from what 
authority they assume the power to dis- 
pose of our lives, freedom and _ proper- 
ty, we would wish to know. Is it from 
the sacred volume of Christianity? 
There we believe it is not to be found ; 
but here hath the cruel hand of slavery 
made us incompetent judges, hence 
knowledge is hid from our minds. Is 
it from the volumes of the laws? Of 
these also slaves cannot be judges, but 
those we are told are founded on rea- 
son and justice; it cannot be found 
there. Is it from the volumes of na- 
ture? No, here we can read with oth- 


honorable assembly | 








ers, of this knowledge, slavery cannot 
wholly deprive us; here we know that 
we ought to be free agents; here we 
feel the dignity of human nature ; here 
we feel the passions and desires of 
men, though checked by the rod of 
slavery ; here we feela just equality ; 
here we know that the God of nature 
made us free. Is their authority as- 
sumed from custom? If so let that 
custom be abolished, which is not 
founded in nature, reason nor religion. 
should the humanity and benevolence 
of this honorable assembly restore us 
that state of liberty of which we have 
been so Jong deprived, we conceive 
that those who are our present masters 
will not be sufferers by our liberation, 
as we have most of us spent our whole 
strength and the prime of our lives in 
their service ; and as freedom inspires 
a noble confidence and gives the mind 
an emulation to vie in the noblest ef- 
forts of enterprise, and as justice and 
humanity are the result of your delib- 
erations, we fondly hope that the eye 
of pity and the heart of justice may 
commiserate our situation, and put us 
upon the equality of freemen, and give 
us an opportunity of evincing to the 
world our love of freedom by exerting 
ourselves in her cause, in opposing the 
efforts of tyranny and oppression over 
the country in which we ourselves have 
been so long injuriously enslaved. 

Therefore, Your humble slaves most 
devoutly pray for the sake of injured 
liberty, for the sake of justice, hu- 
manity and the rights of mankind, for 
the honor of religion and by all that is 
dear, that your honors would gracious- 
ly interpose in our behalf, and enact 
such laws and regulations, as you in 
in your wisdom think proper, whereby 
we may regain our liberty and be 
ranked in the class of free agents, and 
that the name of slave may not more 
be heard in a land gloriously contend- 
ing for the sweets of freedom. And 
your humble slaves as in duty bound 
will ever pray. 

Portsmouth Nov. 12, 1779. 

Nero Brewster, Pharaoh Rogers, 
Romeo Rindge, Seneca Hall, Cato 
Newmarch, Peter Warner, Cesar Ger- 
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rish, Pharaoh Shores, Zebulon Gardner, 
Winsor Mofiatt, Quam Sherburne, 
Garrett Cotton, Samuel Wentworth, 
Kittridge ‘Tuckerman, Will Clarkson, 
Peter Frost, Jack Odiorne, Prince Whip- 
ple, Cipio Hubbard.” 


This petition was before the House 
of Representatives, April 25, 1780, 
and a hearing appointed to come off 
at their next session, of which the pe- 
titioners were to give notice by publi- 
cation in the New Hampshire Gazette. 
John Langdon was at that time speak- 
er of the House. ‘The council con- 
curred. ‘The matter came up in the 
House again on Friday, June gth, fol- 








lowing, and was disposed of as will be 
seen by the following extract from the 
Journal. 

“Agreable to order of the day the 
petition of Nero Brewster and others, 
negro slaves, praying to be set free 
from slavery, being read, considered 
and argued by counsel for petitioners 
before this House, it appears to this 
House that at this time the House is 
not ripe for a determination in this 
matter; ‘Therefore, ordered that the 
further consideration and determina- 
tion of the matter be postponed to a 
more convenient opportunity.” 

And that, so far as I can ascertain, 
was the end of it. 





MIRANDA 


TULLOCK. 





Miranda Tullock, daughter of Ahira 
and Elizabeth Pillsbury Barney, was 
born in Grafton, New Hampshire, De- 
cember 18, 1835. 

Three brothers by the name of Bar- 
ney came to this country from Wales, 
England ; one settled in Rhode Island, 
one in the state of New York, the oth- 
er died, shortly after this arrival. Aar- 
on Barney, the great, great grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch, removed 
from Rhode Island and located at 
Grafton, N. H. He, with five other 
persons, bought the entire township of 
Grafton, and subsequently purchased 
for himself three thousand acres of 
land situate on the south side of the 
town. His eldest son, Jarez, was Mrs. 
Tullock’s great grandtather. Jarez’s 
eldest son, Jacob, was her grandfather. 
He was the first child born in Grafton. 
Jacob’s eldest son, Abira, was her fath- 
er. The descendants of Aaron Barney 


are numerous, several of whom reside 
in Grafton county, and are worthy and 
substantial citizens. 

Miss Barney received a liberal edu- 
cation, studying at the Fisherville, An- 
dover and Canaan, N. H., academies, 


and finishing with an accomplished 
French teacher, Madame Ledoux, at 
Saint Marie, Canada East. She was 
occasionally engaged in teaching in 
New Hampshire trom 1850 to 1856. 
March 12, 1857 she was married to 
Charles R. Swain of Belmont, N. H., 
who died January 13, 1862. ‘Their 
only child, Lena Belle, died at Pitts- 
field, N. H., March 24, 1861, aged 7 
months, 24 days. 

Being deeply interested in our coun- 
try’s cause, in its hour of great need, 
Mrs. Swain volunteered her services to 
the New Hampshire Soldiers’ Aid 
Association, and left for Washington, 
D.C.,in March, 1863, and labored 
earnestly to alleviate suffering among 
the sick and wounded until July, 1865, 
when the completion of the war 
brought her work to a close. Her 
time was chiefly employed in the hos- 
pitals at Washington and Alexandria, 
frequently visiting those more remote, 
and spending much time with the 
wretchedly debilitated and pitiable 
exchanged prisoners, who, upon their 
release from Southern prisons, were 





landed at Annapolis, Maryland. It 
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was frequently her mission to minister 
kind offices to the dying, to listen to 
their last messages, and whisper words 
of consolation, as their hearts yearned 
for home and kindred, but never did 
she hear a regret that their lives had 
been given that the nation might live. 
The last fifteen months were diligently 
and judiciously improved in the office 
of the New Hampshire state agency at 
Washington, of which she had charge. 
Becoming thoroughly familiar with the 
complication of army regulations, she 
rendered invaluable aid in assisting 
soldiers in obtaining their pay, bounties 
and transportation, in communicating 
with their friends, in sending home the 
bodies of our dead heroes, in forward- 
ing hospital supplies, in regularly re- 
porting tothe state authorities the con- 
dition of each soldier belonging to 
New Hampshire regiments in her de- 
partment, in searching out New Hamp- 
shire soldiers, and in forwarding letters 
to them frum anxivus friends. _l'o-day 
she was by the bedside of a dying 
patriot, administering to his relief and 
speaking words of comfort and hope ; 
to-morrow, aiding with skilful hands 
at a painful surgical operation, because 
the sufferer wanted her present; the 
day after, on the battlefield after a 
severe engagement, among the fore- 
most in relieving the suffering and con- 
soling the dying, often denying herself 
both food and rest, while assiduously 
employed in her divine mission. In 


these and all other good works, ben- | 


eficial to the soldier, she bravely, un- 
ceasingly, humanely and unselfishly 
devoted all her energies of mind and 
body, during many long months. In 
1864, she was offered an appointment 
by the Connecticut state agent who 
had been cognizant of her admirable 
management while in the service of 
her native state, which offer was de- 
clined. Her modesty has prevented 
her record from appearing among the 
“Women of the War,” she having in- 
variably declined to furnish the neces- 








sary material and is particularly averse 
to any public use of her name; but 
unbeknown to her a friend makes this 
contribution to the rare merit of one 
of the the true, patriotic and devoted 
women of an eventful period of our 
nation’s history. 

All honor to the noble women of the 
war! It is befitting that their deeds 
be represented. They cannot all be 
known to fame, but there are living 
soldiers in whose breasts this record 
will awaken a responsive chord ; while 
from their heavenly home many de- 
parted ones call them blessed. 

January 10. 1866, Mrs. Swain was 
married at the house uf Hon. Matthew 
G. Emery at Washington, D. C., to 
Hon. Thomas L. Tullock of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., now residing at Wash- 
ington. 

Possessing remarkable fortitude and 
nerve, blended with great delicacy and 
tenderness, her sympathetic nature 
leads her tothe relief of suffering hu- 
manity, and she is now actively con- 
nected with several societies in many 
works of char.ty and benevolence, par- 
ticularly, “The Washington Training 
School for Nurses,” of which she was 
one of the incorporators; and as a 
trustee, and one of its vice-presidents, 
she devotes much ‘ime to the lauda- 
ble work. The object of the society 
is to educate skilled nurses for hospi- 
tals, and care of the sick at their own 
homes, which is obtained by means of 
lectures by eminent physicians, by oral 
instruction in the rudiments of medi- 
cine and hygiene, and by hospital at- 
tendance. As a member of the “ Prov- 
ident Aid Society,” established for the 
relief of the poor, as president of the 
“ Ladies’ Association” of the Metro- 
politan M. E. Church, as a member of 
“The Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society,” and in other works of charity 
and mercy she is continually evincing 
those estimable traits which have thus 
always characterized her. 
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MAJOR FRANK. 


BY MME. BOSBOOM—TOUSSAINT,—TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL C, EASTMAN. 


X. 


Frances, pale from fright, disengag- 
ed herself from my embrace and ad- 
vanced a few steps. As for mel stood 
as if struck by lightning. The person 
who had uttered this impudent speech, 
and who doubtless had been watching 
us for sometime, was an old peasant 
woman who made me think of the witch- 
es of Macbeth. Her black eyes, her 
bare arms, bony and red like a lobster, 
her wrinkled and tanned countenance, 
her blue striped handkerchief tied 
around her white hat, the stick 
on which she leaned, all recalled 
the type of the fairy Carabasse 
who with a stroke of her wand 
changes the _ terestrial paradise 
into a lodging in hell. She came bold- 
ly forward towards Frances. 

“Now, Miss, I see plainly what keeps 
you back and why it is that for weeks you 
have not been to see the child ence.” 

“My grandfather has been sick, 
Mother Jool.” 

“Good; sickness of the rich, 
no great evil in that; but the young 
man here he is not sick, he, he? I 
assure you the whole village is talking 
about it.” 

“About what, Mother 
said Frances haughtily. 

“About your neglecting the child.” 

“Listen, Mother Jool, neither you nor 
the village have anything to do with 
my affairs.” 

“Hum ; the month is past, in a week 
the second comes, and when Tuneke 
is tired, it is not good for the brat.” 

“To-morrow you shall have 
your money; but I declare to 
you that if for its being a week 
late the child is maltreated by 
you or your daughter he shall not re- 
main with you. ‘To-morrow or day after 
to-morrow I will go and see for myself, 
count on that.” 


Jool?” 





“Ah! you will take the brat 
away from us? ‘Try it once! we 
shall see who will be the stronger. 
That is what it isto give oneself trouble 
for great folks.” 

“You have not done yourself 
any wrong, Mother Jool, you have 
simply wanted to bear part of the 
misfortune of your daughter.” 

“T came to tell you that he needs shoes 
and stockings, else he will run about 
with bare feet in his wooden shoes, 
like a little peasant.” 

“T will see to it, Mother Jool; 
but now go your way, that is 
the path that leads to your village.” 

“You are very much in a hurry to 
have me go?” 

“We are here on the Werve 
land, do you hear? go away or else—” 

“Lord of my life! how anxious you 
are to see me gu, and because—well, 
well, lamoff. I really believe that this 
fine coxcomb would lay his hands on 
me”—and she went grumbling away 
by the path pointed out to her. 

Frances turned towards me,—“Well ! 
Leopold,” she said to me, “you are 
served as you wanted to be; there 
is the power which is opposed to 
my happiness.” 

“IT understand,” said I, depressed 
by the discovery which I believed 
I had made, and wretched beyond 
all expression, “I understand, 
Frances, you are too loyal to unite a 
man to your life, charged with such a 
heavy burden; but why not sooner 
have confided tome this terrible secret ? 
I would have done the impossible to 
save you.” 

“But Leopold, what are you thinking 
of?”” she said to me blushing with 
emotion, “you surely do not accuse 
me?—you understand, do you not, 
that my honor is not at fault there, even 
when I endure the deplorable conse- 
quences of my fault.” 
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“T hear, Frances; but — excuse 
me-—I do not very well under- 
stand you, was it not about a 


child which you must take care of?” 

“Certainly, and that is not the least 
burden. I have the mother also on 
my hands.” 


“Pardon me, Frances,” I cried 
overjoyed. 
“But now it is I who do not 


understand you,” she continued with 
an adorable naivete. “Is it then 
a light burden for me, in the 
situation you know, to bring up a child 
and to provide for the wants of an 
insane mother ?” 

Great God, if she had divined 
the conclusion which I had drawn 
from the words and manners of 
the old witch ! 

“It is the fatal result of my 
headstrong rashness with poor 
Harry Blount,” she continued. ‘‘You 
know how and by whose fault he died. 
He was carried almost dying into the 
hut in which this Mother Jool and her 
daughter lived. In my despair I repeat- 
ted without cessation: ‘I have killed 
him.’ I then learned another thing. 
Blount was secretly the lover of Jool’s 
daughter ; he had promised to marry 
her and she was soon to be a mother. 
The unfortunate girl was out of her 
head with grief. Harry could only say 
to me these few words: ‘Have pity 
on my poor girl.’ I solemnly promised 
him that I would take care of her and 
Ihave kept my word. The mother 
was and always is a miserable woman ; 
she had herself thrown her daughter 
into the arms of Blount, whom she 
considered as a brilliant match. She 
wished to force him to marry her. 
Frustrated in her hope, she spread 
abroad my cries of grief, and succeed- 
ed so well with her infernal tongue 
that I was seriously accused of having 
assasinated Blount. It even went so 
far that we were obliged to ask a 
magistrate of our acquaintance to take 
some measures to put an end to these 
calumnies. All that did not discharge 
my obligations towards the daughter. 
She had scarcely given birth to her 
child when the symptoms of her insan- 


ity appeared. The child could not be 
left with her. Mother Jool had anoth- 
er daughter married to a peasant in 
the village of O—,and who had just 
lostherchild. I promisedto pay month- 
ly for the nursing of the child; I had 
already furnished the clothes; then I 
must see to the poor insane woman. 
In truth, had it not been for my meet- 
ing with Aunt Roselear, I :hould never 
have been able to meet so many expen- 
ses. ‘herefore Mother Jool went to 
live with her children, on the pretext of 
taking care of the infant. but in reality 
so that she could the more easily work 
upon me. She always finds some 
means of getting money out of me. 
The child was weaned a long time ago, 
and ought not to remain in their 
hands. I am always threatening to 
take it away from them ; but, I confess, 
I recoil, until the present time, from 
all the comments which this change 
will provoke. His mother and he 
take the larger partof my income. My 
grandfather blames me and would like 
to have me devote my modest _posses- 
sion to an entirely different use. Leo- 
poll, how would you like me to drag a 
man whom I love into sucha whirlpool ?” 

“The man worthy to possess you, 
Frances, would not allow himself 
to be dragged, he would aid you to 
escape from it.” 

“Impossible ; I shall never abandon 
Harry Blount’s child.” 

‘“‘Norshould I advise you to. Be sure, 
I know how to put an end to Mother 
Jool. You must place the child at 
your farmers, who are good people. 
‘To-morrow I am going with you to O—-.” 

“To throw yourself into this wasp’s 
nest.” 

“T am not in the least afraid.” 

‘What a pity that this woman watched 
us all this time.” 

“When she sees us_ together 
to-morrow, she will understand that it 
is useless to watch us.” 

“But she will fill the country with 
wicked speeches in regard to us.” 

“Well; she will say that we are 
in love. Is it not true, Frances?” 
said I, gently taking her hand, which 





she left in mine. 
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“You come back to that, evenafter you 
know all!” she murmured, “but you 
don’t reckon, Leopuld, on all the 
burden which will weigh you down ; 
Rolfe, whom we cannot send away, my 
grandfather with his needs—and_ his 
misery. Ah! yes, you are going to 
return to the Hague to make your 
peace with the minister. Don’t do 
that for me, you have yourself said 
that it woukl be cowardly.” 

“Calm yourself, Frances; I may 
pardon my uncle, but [ shall nev- 
er speculate on any recunciliation 
with him. But why all these ditf 
culties? Do you not understand, 
Frances, that I love you, that dur- 
ing allthese past days I have repressed 
my sentiments with an energy that I did 
not believe myself capable of, that 
now I have told you ail, and that | 
shall say good bye to you forever, or 
else receive irom you the assurance 
that you accept me tor your husband? 
I wish it, Frances, I wish it with a 
firmness of willthat laughs at all your 
objections.” 

** Leopold,” she began, “do not 
speak to me so. No one has ever 
spoken to me as you do. No one 
has ever loved me likeyou. You make 
me wild. And yet [ ought to resist 
you. I donot wish to be an obstacle 
to your happiness, even when it costs 
me my own quiet.” I took both her 
hands. “ You persist? It may be— 
that I could still be happy.” 

“Enough, Frances, you are mine ; 
I will never leave you; you are 
mine for life.” 

“For life,” she repeated after me, 
turning so pale that | was afraid she 
was going tofaintaway. “Leupold, yes, 
I ain yours, I have confidence in you, 
I love you as I never—never have 
loved,” she said in a low tone. 

“Atlength,” LIexciaimed, and I seal- 
ed our oaths with a long kiss. 

It is needless to say that we arrived 
too late for the second breakfast ; it is 
true that we were nothungry. We 
came back slowly, almost silently, and 
we even slacked our steps as we drew 
near the castle. Frances, especially, 
seeined to have a repugnance to enter- 








ing. “I would like,” said she, to sit 
a httle while with you under this old 
oak, it seems tu me that | am going to 
find allmy misfortunes again, | do not 
like to separate myself so soon from 
my happiness—O, Leopold, [| would 
like to tlee away with you, so that no 
one could put himself between us.” 

“We shall flee away, my beloved, but 
first we must go through with certain 
formalities which will confer on us the 
right to go everywhere boldly.” 

* And then all those important peo- 
ple, with sugared smiles, will come to 
present their congratulations, when be- 
hind our backs they will make fun of 
him who dares to marry Major Frank.” 

“Oh, that is a supposition which de- 
serves a punishment.” And she was 
obliged to pay a forfeit in the form of 
a second kiss. 

“I do not understand how people can 
treat lightly so serious a thing as mar- 
riage. Does not the woman especial- 
ly make an immeasurable | sacrifice ? 
Does she not sacrifice her namé, her 
will, her person? Indeed, before I 
knew you, I used to consider such a 
sacrifice as impossible.” 

“And now?” said I, kneeling be- 
fore her on the’ moss, in order 
to see better her beautiful eyes, 
which shone with happiness and 
tenderness. 

“Now, I no longer have such 
objections,” she replied, with a 
sweet smile ; “but I beg you, Leopold, 
do not remain any longer in this pos- 
ture before me. By so doing you 
commit a lie in action, for I foresee that 
thence forward it is you who will be 
iord and master. But let us go, my 
friend, they must be alarmed at the 
castle, for they do not know what can 
have become of us.” 

We reéntered the castle, and to 
our great surprise found Rolfe and 
the general impatient to see us, 
but in very good humor. My great- 
uncle was turning over some 
papersand did not leave us time to 
announce to him, as was our intention, 
the grand decision which Frances and 
L had just made. “Frances,” he 
cried out showing her a letter “why 
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are you so long coming back when I 
have such gool news to tell you.” 

“That is just what I have, also, grand- 
father ; but what makes you so pleased ? 
you are not by any means made the 
heir of aunt Roselaer ?” 

“It almost comes to the same 
thing, my child. Know that Aunt 
Roselaer’s heir asks you to marry 
him, that he is obliged to do 
so by the will, and that his de- 
mand cannot cost your heart any- 
thing.” 

1 smiled, though I considered Over- 
berg and van Beckman too much in 
haste to inform the old baron of the 
true state of things. I had counted 
on giving Frances an agreeable sur- 
prise, myself. Frances left my arms 
and said in a firm voice to the gener- 
al, “I am sorry, grandfather, to dis- 
appoint you; this gentleman comes 
tov late, and I was just going to ask you 
to approve of the engagement I have 
just entered into with my cousin, Leo- 
pold de Zonshoven.” 

“ But so much the better, dear child, 
so much the better, for the heir of 
Miss Roselaer, your chosen husband 
and your cousin de Zonshoven are one 
and the same person.” 

Frances drew herself up with an of- 
fended air, and looked me in the face.— 
“It is not true, is it, Leopold? It is 
not true? Say it is not true.” 

‘“*T should lie, Frances,” I answered, 
“the result is simply that you 
have given your hand to a 
man whom you have regarded as 
a poor young man, and who, like a 
prince in a fairy story, is transformed 
into a millionaire. Can this surprise 
be disagreeable to you ?” 

Her eyes snapped, and ina tone in 
which anger, mingled with an expres- 
sion of poignant grief, she reproached 
me for having put on a mask to de- 
ceive her good faith. “What! You 
succeed in inspiring me with esteem 
by giving proof of your proud dignity, 
elevated sentiments, and you pretend 


that Lam happy to learn that it is all | 


nothing but a comedy! And it isa 
gentleman who acts in that manner 
towards me. You are deceived, Mr. 


de Zonshoven. I had given my heart 
| to a young man without fortune, whose 
|uprightness and nobility of heart I 
| loved, in whom I believed as in myself 
|and more than in myself; but the in- 
| triguer who swallows up my aunt’s for- 
| tune, and who to make sure of it, dis- 
| guises himself in order to surprise the 
| affections of a woman whom he has 
| been ordered to marry, this hypocrite, 
| this false sage, I refuse him, and I can 
| only give him—my contempt.” 
At first, | had wished to undeceive 
| her, to lay before her eyes the reality ; 
|this last word aroused me from my 
|calm. ‘Take care, Frances, 1 know 
| that you are violent and that you often 
| regret the words which escape you in 
your paroxysms ; but do not throw such 
insults in the face of him whom you 
| bave just accepted for your husband, 
| which no one has ever addressed to 
| him, and which he will not receive 
| with impunity from any person what- 
| soever. 
| “Would any one say that I owe you 

| any excuses, you who have deceived 
| me, who have lied to me, who have 
| introduced yourself here as a spy, who 
have pursued your base design to the 
very moment when you thought that I 
could no longer refuse you? Once 
more, sir, you are deceived in my 
character. I never pardon an abuse 
of confidence.” 

“T have not abused your confidence, 
Miss,” I replied in a calmer voice, “I 
only wished to learn to know you, I 
wished to gain you affections before . 
risking the avowal of my sentiments, 
that is all.” 

“You have been false, I tell you. I 
do not any longer believe in your love. 
You came here to make what is called 
a good trade, to gain your million. 
| [tis true I have loved you, but such 
as you were, not such as I see you 
now. I do not leave the disposal of 
my hand to any one, dead or living, 
and as to you, I refuse you—do you 
hear? Irefuse you.” With these ter- 
rible words, she fell on a chair, pale as 
death. 

I was, myself, obliged to lean on the 
back of a chair. My legs seemed to 
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fail me. The good Rolfe retired to 
the other end of the room with tears in 
his eyes. The general, with anguish 
depicted on his face, trembled on the 
seat he could not leave. “ Frances, 
Frances,” said he, “do not let yourself 
be carried away so. Remember that 
the castle is mortgaged tothe last 
stone, that the last six months’ interest 
is not paid, that if we sell it we can- 
not get the third part of the sum for 
which it is mortgaged, that we owe all 
to the generosity of Mr. de Zonshoven. 
He is kind enough to offer to take 
Werve, with all its incumbrances, and to 
give me, in addition, an annuity which 
will guarantee the tranquility of my 
last days. But you must be his wife, 
or this fine plan vanishes in smoke. 
Do not then offend a man who wishes 
to do us so much good and who loves 
you as I have discovered all these late 
days. And we havenot simply to deal 
with him. There is a will, an execu- 
tor, a prosecutor,—what must I say to 
Mr. Overburg ?” 

“Write, grandiather,” said Frances, 
rising with great effort, “that Frances 
Mordaunt does not marry by testi- 
mentary disposition, that she will not 
sell herself for a million, nor for any 
other sum, and that she formally re- 
jects the offers of Mr. de Zonshoven.” 

“And I,” I replied, believing that 
Frances, when she had become calm- 
er and better informed, would certain- 
ly do me justice, but that it belonged 
to a character like hers not to yield 
for a moment to force, “I, who have 
your word, and do not give it up. I beg 
the general to write to Mr. Overberg 
that Miss Mordaunt has promised her 
hand and that the transfer of castle 
Werve can be executed.” 

“If I consent to it,” added Frances, 
still pale and motionless. 

‘Pardon me, Miss,” I said to her, 
“your grandfather alone has the pow- 
er of disposing of this real estate, and as 
long as he lives, his will, by which he 
has devised it to you, has no force. 
Write as I ask, general, you know too 
well what will be the consequences of 
any other decision.” 

“He wishes you to write lies,” re- 





plied Frances, “he sticks to his million 
that is clear.” 

“Frances,” said beseechingly the 
unhappy geueral, “if you knew as I 
do—you are offending a man of ex- 
traordinary generosity, who can throw 
us all into the abyss, who only wishes 
to rescue us, if only you will consent 
to take the hand he holds out. Re- 
member that he can force us to sell 
the castle, if we do not let him have it 
by friendly agreement.” 

“That is possible. It may be that 
he is able securely to acquire the 
power of driving us away from Werve 
as beggars, but he cannot force me to 
marry him.” 

“We shall see,” I answered, proud- 
ly. 

“You dare to speak to me of force, 
to me,” she exclaimed, furious and ad- 
vancing towards me, “ you, Leopold !” 
she added, in a tone of real sorrow. 

“Yes, Frances,” said I, resolved to 
pursue my advantage, “you will sub- 
mit to a force, that of your conscience, 
which will tell you that you owe me 
satisfaction. I am going away. Try 
to reflect with more calmness. You 
have attacked my honor and wounded 
my heart. Do not let the blood flow 
too long for fear that it may become 
incurable.” 

I cast on her a last look of affection- 
ate reproach. She seemed again 
insensible to all. I shook the hand 
of the old baron, who wept like a 
child, and left the room. Rolfe fol- 
lowed and begged me not to leave the 
castle just yet. ‘She is like that,” he 
said to me, “ in an hour from now she 
will regret what she has said, 1 am 
sure. The storm is too violent to 
last.” 

But my mind was madeup. I went to 
my room and packed up, slowly, I 
must say, and always listening to hear 
if any one was coming to knock at my 
door, as before. No one came. 


I was unhappy beyond expression. 
What ! The same woman, at whose feet 
I had been kneeling an hour before, and 
whose hands I had kissed with intoxi- 
cation, had sprung upon me like a 
fury and had repulsed me with con- 
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tempt! On reflecting on it, I must 
confess that I really ought to have 
proceeded more frankly with her. For 
a moment I had the notion of surrend- 
ering to her all my right to Aunt So- 
phia’s fortune; but that would only 
have served to bring trouble on us all. 
I promised myself, once at Z , to 
send her afull narrative of the affair 
and my aunt’s letter, which from deli- 
cacy I had kept to myself. I would 
add to it some words of explanation, 
and I did not doubt, that, having re- 
tured to a calmer disposition, she 
would finally do me justice. 

That was exactly what I did. But 
as these documents made a package 
too heavy for the mail, I entrust- 
ed them to a_ servant of the 
hotel, to give to the messenger who 
went every day to the castle. I flat- 
tered myself with a speedy and happy 








change. I passed the whole of the 
following day in a feverish excitement 
of waiting, and when night came with- 
out a message, when after a sleepless 
night I saw the day roll away without 
any sign that my return to Werve was 
desired, I abandoned myself to the 
most complete discouragement. I had 
only one idea left, to do hastily at 
Z what I ought, so that all the 
legal formalities should be completed, 
and to return as soon as possible to 
the Hague. I concealed from Over- 
berg my rupture with Frances. I told 
him pressing business called me home 
without delay. I signed all the papers 
he offered to me, and took leave 
of him, promising to return as soon as 
possible. In truth, I do not feel well, 
I am anxious to be at home, to engage 
in my favorite occupations, I know not 
what weight oppresses me. 








IT RAINS. 





BY LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


A sound of drops, that rush and crowd, | 

A tinkling on the pane, 

A dancing hubbub in the pools— 

Oh, ho, the autumn rain! 

| 

The earth gives out a low, glad sound, | 

The sad winds pipe in vain, 
They cannot bring a dismal thought 

So pleasant is the rain! 





The sky is gray. the land is brown, 
Each dead leaf is a stain— 

But you and I have magic arts 
That brighten all the rain! 


| No one can come! No one can go! 


Oh, sing your gayest strain! 
A whole, round day of happiness, 
Well guarded by the rain! 
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MARY TEVIOTDALE; OR ATHYN'S HEIR. 


A LEGEND OF THE SCOTTISH SHORE. 


BY WILLIAM C. STUROC. 


Wrapt in pearly sheen, the ocean 
Slumber'd in « gentle motion. 

No angry wave with foa uy crest 

Rolld o’er the sea s fair. placid breast; 
And from the earth the light of day, 
*Mid streaks of gold had passed away. 
While falling leaves. by Autumn’s breath, 
Danced lightly to the dirge of death; 
And lovely flowerets bowed and fell, 

As bleak November scoured the dell ; 
Yet still. amid the fading scene. 

‘The raptur'd soul might treasures glean, 
And themes for thought profusely cull— 
A moonlit eve. how beautiful! 


But there. amid the grandeur. stood 

A form whom sky. nor field, nor flood, 
Could ever charm, tho’ bright and fair — 
Sad victim of insane despair. 


Full twenty summers o’er her flew 

Ere yet the death of Hope she knew, 
And then the deadly spoiler came, 
Smooth garnish’d with a lover's name; 
He = loved sweet Mary for her sake.” 
So falsely feigned the heartless rake. 
And she, the artless girl. believed 

With woman's faith, and was deceived ; 
He whispered tales of changeless love, 
And she would trustingly approve; 
Her youthful heart enshrined the thought 
His love was true, nor doubted aught, 
How oft the cup of nectar‘d bliss 

Hath less of gall and bitterness! 

For soon this ruthless lordling left— 
Of all its bloom and beauty reft— 
That fair. sweet flower to pine and die, 
Accursed by his inconstancy. 


But he was of a titled kind. 

And she, the child of lowly hind, 

Her father’s only child, whose bread 

And loved and dear tho’ huuble shed, 

Were held in feud of him whose name 

Had sunk their hopes in hopeless shame. 

Her mother’s image! Years agone, 

So like. an] now to woman grown! 

Whose looks that father’s heart would stir 

‘To sad remembrance oit. of her 

Who lived not long to share his lot. 

Death took not «ll—iis lowly cot 

Held yet one treasur: which his heart 

Could cheer. “Iwer: worse than death 
to part 








With this. But words can ne’er express 

The agonizing bitterness— 

The weight of woe—the dark despair 

‘hat father felt, when all his care, 

His watchings, fears and hopes were 
spurn‘d 

By wealth and lust; and home was turn‘d 

To hell, and life’s last drop to gall. 

Oh God! And could his Mary fall? 


But wealth has power, despite of ruth, 
lo bear down justice, right and truth; 
And thus the * noble“ spoiler felt, 

As injured virtue ‘fore him knelt. 

He seorn’d the prayer of her whose fate 
His damning deed made desolate, 

And off he went with pomp and train, 
fo tight the bloody wars of Spain. 


“was by the rocky shore I found her, 
With tatters of a mantle round her, 

All lonely. self-communing there— 
Now gazing on the mooulit air, 

Anil then. as starting from a sleep. 
Low laughing to the mighty deep. 
Proud Reason, murder’d on her throne, 
Expired. as with « parting groan 

She bade her loved domains adieu, 
hus captured by a hellish crew— 
Black Phrenzy. fell Despair and Death, 
With all that mental ruin hath! 

Anona burst of horrid mirth 

Upon her pallid lips had birth— 

Again. the tones so shrill and clear 
Came chanting forth her sorrows drear ; 
The ringlets once that graced her brow 
Now hurg as badges of her woe, 

And oh! the sight was sad to see, 

Such wreck of sweet humanity! 


Yet still. at times a gleam would come 
Across the deep. demented gloom, 

An| then her bare anl snowy breast 
Would find a brief but fleeting rest, 
And calmness on her head would sit, 
As might some passing bird alit 

Upon a tempest-shatter’d bough, 

Sing o'er th: strife that raged below, 
Until its blithe and cheerful strain 

Was drowned by howling storms again. 
And thus would peaceful moments dart, 
Like lightning on her darkened heart; 
An then a sigh would breathe a tale 
Fur sadder than the loudest wail, 
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And on her brain, in awful haste, 

Would rush the nresent—float the past— 
And tears would dim her wildered eyes, 
Long brewed in mental agony ; 

But still. the fitful season o'er. 

Her madness triumphed as before, 

And those who loved her—all forgot— 
Might mourn, but Mary knew it not. 

It was a lesson to the heart, 

Which, but with life. from mine will part, 
To see, by guilt, a blooming maid 

‘Thus changed into a human shade; 

For I have seen her in her glee, 

Midst gambols on the grassy lea. 

And I have joined the merry throng, 
Have heard the musie of her tongue, 
Ah! those were childhood’s sunny hours ; 
They fled, and faded like the flowers, 
And now that sweet and gleesome thing 
Like blasted rose, drooped withering. 


Quick, starting at each sound she heard. 
Shy. timid as a mountain bird, 
She sprang from rock to rock, and flew 
Like restless phantom from my view, 
With such a seream and such a look 
As human brain should seldom brook. 
Yes. I have seen the polish'd eye 
Grow clearer towards eternity, 
And I have heard the ebbing breath 
Hard gurgling at the gripe of death, 
But seldom sight or sound so drear 
Ilath ever fallen on eye or ear. 





In grief I asked the crags around, 

And echo caught the mournful sound: 

* Oh, tell me, why are earth and sky 

The witnesses of misery?” 

*And why ”~—but hark, that dolefu 
strain! 

And list again. and yet again! 

The frantic tones, how clear they flow, 

A song of changing mirth and woe, 

As from thy porch, ** Forbidden Cave,” 

Around whose gloom the waters lave, 

Is wafted on the pulsing air 

The music of unchained despair! 

“T'was thus the hapless songstress sung, 

In her own plaintive natal tongue; 


SONG. 


Blinkna* sae blythe, yon fair, fauset 
moon, 
Woonnt the earth wi? guile— 
Words may be fair an’) sweetly in tne, 
But oh. it was cruel to smile— 
Herrit|| in heart. I wander the while— 
Hearts are ave true in you bo mie isl: 
An’ [ll gae, Vil gae, where sorrow an 
wre 
Ne‘er blighted the roses that bloom o1 
its soil. 


Winna* you whisht you waukrift wind, 
Cannajt you close your ee? 

Rin you frae east to west tu find, 
A hame an’ a rest like me? 

Douff| au’ dowie§ the sough o° the sea— 
Hah, hah. hah! but the faim has glee, 
An’ I'll sleep, I'll sleep, in the caves sae 

deep. 
An’ the spirits that dive will be true to 
me! 


Oh! have ye heard the linnet sing, 

Its welcome to the op’ning spring? 

And have ye heard the lark at morn, 
Or lilting mavis on the thorn? 

Didst ever list the chafinch high, 
Breathe out its matins to the sky? 

Or, have you heard the widowed dove 
Mourn, all alone, its broken love? 

(nd then could these, in one vast song, 
Flow forth from some seraphie tongue, 
Not in that mingled song would flow 
so much of sweetness and of woe, 

\s thus was berne along the sea 
Attuned to maddest melody. 


Che witching sounds we wish to stay 
Will always swiftest haste away ; 
(nd so the song of Mary's grief 
Was fitful, wild. and strange and brief; 
lhe echo which its burden bore, 
Went down to sleep by Seaton’s shore, 
(nd o'er the scene, as silence grew. 
‘ame clouds of dark. portentous hue, 
And heaven and earth. in concert drear, 
*roclaim’d a pelting storm was near; 
While dimly seen, the ** Gaylord’s Rock ” 
In scorn of wave and tempest’s shock, 
Upreared. majestic far on high, 
ts craggy summit to the sky; 
And on its misty crown, a form 
stood throned amid the coming storm ; 
And from her tear-veiled eveballs shone 
\ light anearthly—not their own— 
Just as some meteor star at even 
shoots through the sable vault of heaven, 
\nd then in ether’s pathless sea 
s lost in dark immensity— 
so plunging. with a stifled yell. 
\down the rugged crags she fell, 
While ovean oped her heaving breast, 
(nd took the wretched one to rest; 
And in her fall a spirit went— 
Tnstained, and pure. and innocent— 
suck to the fount of untried life. 
sefore it knew earth's ceaseless strife. 


tut where is he, the soldier brave, 

Vho rush’d to glory or the grave. 

Vith sword and shield ant name all 
bright. 

“or Isabella's crown to fight? 

low fares he now, the painpered scourge, 





* Shine n»; ¢ false, deceitful; | woo not; || pi 
laged, robbed, 


Will not; twakeful, restless; { cannot; || hol” 





ow; § sad, sorrowful. 
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The youthful knight, the proud Sir 
George? 

How now the crest, and how the shield, 

He bore into that ** tented field?” 

The helm and buckler. tarnish’d now, 

Could illy ward a craven’s brow; 

For dastard hearts can only stain 

The glory worth alone may gain. 

He wet the foe. “tis true, and lay 

A wounded soldier mid the fray ; 

Our tale nor tells, how gory-thick 

The wounds which made him battle-sick ; 

His life was spared for other ends, 

And home he hied him to his friends. 


They a up old Athyn’s hall 
To hold a happy festival, 

And welcome to his land again 

The warrior from the fields of Spain; 
More cheer, that night. that mansion held, 
Than often graced a feast of eld; 

And goodly guests, the young and fair, 
Were met to greet proud Athyn’s heir. 


Again ‘twas autumn, but no moon 
Shed forth her silver light: and soon 
The bell on Aberbrothock’s* tower 
Struck nine, the solemn vesper hour; 
And with that hour the hero came; 
But who ean tell if pride or shame 
Dwelt most within that heartless heart? 
The ghosts of other days might start 
Before him, as he trod once more 
Abrinca’st streets. well-known of yore, 
Whose wynds and closes, dark pod low, 
From * Danger Point; to *Rodlen 
Row} ” 
He oft had scoured at dead of night. 
Aid the boist’rous brawl or fight— 
The shameless scenes by whiskey brewed. 
Where simple Watch was eiths subdued— 
We cannot tell—we care not now— 
But gloom was on his haggard brow, 
As from his steed he stepped him down, 
And called for horse to ride from town. 


His mother’s mansion distant lay, 

Three lengthen’d miles of lonesome way ; 
But he must join the festive game, 

The night though dark, he sore and lame; 
He mounted. and his horse spurr‘d. 





While dangled by his side, his sword; 





* The ancient name of the modern city of Ar- 
broath on the coast of Fufarshire, Scotland, | 
and the birthblace of the writer of this poem, | 
ta Latinized form of the name of said city; fa | 
point near its ancient harbor; || arow of red sand- | 
stone houses forming part of what is now “‘ Hig: 
Street;” §eith, easily. 


lhe road he took, none better knew, 
And nimbly on his courser flew. 


The ways to reach that ancient hall 


Were more than one—he knew them all, 

And took the path along the shore, 

He oft, in glee. had gone before, 

And through each winding swiftly pass’d, 

Unchanged, as when he saw them last; 

But, near the * Gaylord Rock, ** his 
course 

Seemed strange and new ; histrusty horse 

Stood still, then pawed and pranced— 

Retreated now, and then advanced— 

His nostrils wide were stretched with 
fear, 

Nor knew Sir George which way to steer; 

But. plunging spurs. he forward prest, 

And reached the cliff’s o‘erhanging breast, 

Nor rein, nor words his steed would own, 

And horse and rider both went down! 

The rocks were frowning, jagg’d and 
steep, 

The gulf below was dark and deep, 

Nor e’er was seen the luckless corpse 

Of fated rider, or of horse; 

Perchance they drifted far from land, 

Or sank in gulch on Seaton’s strand— 

No more to rise to sun or air— 

A meal for sharks that flounder there ; 

And God alone ean only tell, 

Which way he went-—to heaven or hell! 


But. near the spot where Mary’s grave 
Of rest was made. th’ avenging wave 
Engulf'd the wretch who stole her peace, 
And gave her restless ghost release, 
That hover'd, every mght, they said, 
About that gulf. in white arrayed; 

And o’er her lone and darksome bed, 
The rustic tear is often shed; 

For lowly hinds have blood as pure 

As he who spurns them from his door, 
And loves as strong, and hearts as warm, 
As they who wear a titled charm ; 

They mourn for her—for black Sir George, 
They bless the beating of the surge 
That wore that frowning cliff away, 
Ani caused the spoiler’s steps to stray, 
And still, through Athyn‘s wide domains, 
Young maidens chant her wilding strains, 
And round the lowly cottage fire 

Will children press to hear the sire 

With moisten‘d eye. rehearse the tale 

Of ** Bonnie Mary ‘Teviotdale.” 





* A projecting precipice. near the subterranean 
chasm well-known by the name of the “* Gaylor 
Pot,” sometimes misspelled Gaylet. 
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A CONVERSATION WITH MR. WEBSTER IN REFERENCE TO HIS EARLY 
LEGAL PRACTICE, AND SOME OF HIS CASES. 





BY HON. GEO. W. NESMITH. 


At one of our familiar interviews 
with Mr. Webster, in 1851, we request- 
ed him to give usan account of some of 
the early legal controversies in which he 
had been engaged. He recited his 
defence of old Mr. Hodgdon of 
Northfield, who had been accused by 
one of his neighbors (whom we will 
call C—)of taking, clandestinely, Mr. N. 
Heath’s saddle, and concealing it be- 
hind his (Hodgdon’s) chimney, in his 
own dwelling house. 

C— entertained a grudge against 
Hodgdon in consequence of his 
treatment of his cow, and he endeav- 
ored to take revenge by taking Mr. 


Heath’s saddle without the owner’s 
knowledge, and placing it secretly 
behind Hodgdon’s chimney. Heath, 


of course, missing his saddle, was soon 
anxiously inquiring for the lost proper- 
ty, and C-— was very ready to render 
his aid to find it, and without much 
delay he introduced Heath into the 
back room of Hodgdon’s house, and 
there pointed out the lost saddle, locat- 
ed behind the chimney. Here, then, 
was such consternation and surprise 
as the brethren of Joseph had, when 
the silver cup was found in Benjamin’s 
sack. Thus far, Hodgdon’s character 
had proved honest and unsullied and 
without the imputation of crime. At 
this critical emergency, no one was so 
active in instigating /ega/ proceedings 
against Hodgdon as his neighbor C—. 
He was arraigned before a justice of 
the peace upon the charge of stealing 
Heath's saadle. Mr. Webster was 
employed in the defence and the trial 
came on. C— was the chief witness 
in support of the criminal charge. 
“On my side of the case,” says Mr. 
Webster, “ was the uniform good char- 
3 





acter of Hodgdon, and the other 
fact, that he was the true owner of a 
good saddle, there also was the open 
hostility of his accuser C—. Fortu- 
nately, too, we had the admission, or 
suggestion of C— made to a reputable 
witness previous to the discovery of 
the saddle, that it would probably be 
found in Hodgdon’s house. More 
than all, we made him appear to the 
justice, and before the large audience 
assembled at the trial, as a lying, 
guilty, prevaricating, tripping, witness, 
who had the boldness and hardihood 
to commit a crime and charge it un- 
justly upon his innocent neighbor. 
We succeeded in procuring the acquit- 
tal of my client, and fixing the stigma 
of the offence upon the true offender, 
who had plotted the destruction of his 
neighbor.” 

“The result in this case,” said Mr. 
Webster, “ gave to us great satisfaction, 
because we had assisted successfully in 
shielding the innocent from a gross 
and manifest injustice and conspiracy, 
and thus at the time discharged a high 
professional duty.” 

Then next, Mr. Webster recurred to 
his efforts in defence of Josiah Burn- 
ham. Mr. Webster had been admitted 
to the bar in Hillsborough county in 
the spring of 1805. He had taken up 
his residence in Boscawen, then in 
that county. His practice extended 
to Rockingham, Strafford and Grafton 
counties. In May, 1806, Josiah Burn- 
ham was tried by the jury in Grafton 
county for the crime of murder. He 
was charged with the killing with mal- 
ice, &c., Capt. Joseph Starkweather 
and Russell Freeman, Esq., while con- 
fined with them in the same cell of the 
jail in Haverhill. They were both un- 
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fortunate debtors, committed to jail on 
account of their inability to pay just 
debts to their creditors. Freeman had 
been a respectable citizen and magi- 
strate, holding various offices in the 
town of Hanover. Starkweather was 
also then a worthy resident in Haver- 
hill. They were both murdered in 
cold blood, guilty of no other fault 
except simply rallying Burnham on 
account of his criminal connection 
with the woman for which offence he 
had been confined to jail. 

Mr. Webster, and Sprague of Haver- 
hill, had been assigned by the court as 
the counsel of Burnham. William 
Smith, Esq., the grandfather of Du- 
rants of Boston, was then jailer at 
Haverhill. He and some other mem- 
bers of his family were the principal 
witnesses against Burpham. 

Mr. Webster remarked that : “ Burn- 
ham had no witnesses. He could not 
bring past good character to his aid, 
nor could we urge the plea of insanity 
in his behalf. At this stage of the 
case, Mr. Sprague, the senior counsel, 
declined to argue in defence of Burn- 
ham, and proposed to submit his cause 
to the tender mercies of the court. I 
interfered with this proposition, and 
claimed the privilege to present my 
views of the case.” 

We inquired of Mr. Webster what 
answer he could make to the over- 
whelming power of evidence produced 
by the state ? 

He answered, “ I made my first, 
and the only solitary argument of my 
whole life against capital punishment, 
and the proper time for a lawyer to 
urge this defence is, when he is young, 
and has no matters of fact or law upon 
which he can found a better defence.’’* 





* Burnham was found guilty by the jury, was 
sentenced to be hung on August 12, 1806. On that 
day the sentence was carried into «execution, in 
presence of an assembly of 10,000 people. on what 
is known as Powder Hou<e Hil. near Haverhill 
Corner. Rev David Su herland of Bath. was his 
spiritual adviser, and preach d a discourse on that 
occasion, he standing on a pla‘form erec.cd near 
Burnham’s gibbet. Mr. Sutherland addressed him 
as follows : 

“Unhappy, fellow creature! vou are an old man. 
You are now exhibited as a -pectacle of horror to 
this immense cencourse of your fellow men. Al- 
ready are you pinioned. The fwal cord is 
wreathed about your neck. The terrific gibbet is 
erected over your head, and your grave is open 
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Mr. Webster gave us an account of 
one of his Grafton county cases, where 
a good old Scotch lady gave a happy 
definition to the word entice. Her 
definition is not often found in diction- 
aries. Previous to 1818, all process 
for the collection of debts run against 
the bodies of debtors, or in other 
words debtors were liable to 
imprisonment for the non-payment of 
their debts. Mr. Wells of Plymoutu 
was a deputy sheriff. and held one or 
more executions against one Symonds 
vf Alexandria. Symonds was the son- 
in-law of Mrs. McMurphy of Alexan- 
dria, and occupied her little farm. 
Symonds had the misfortune to be 
poor in pocket, and relied upon his 
daily labor for the support of himself 
and family. Sheriffs were apt to select 
haying time for the collections of their 
executions against the laboring poor. 
Accordingly, Symonds found Mr. 
Sheriff Wells very near him one day 
as he was pitching hay upon his cart in 
his field. At first, was the polite re- 
quest by Wells to Symonds to pay an 
execution then in hand. 

The answer came, “I cannot pay, I 
have no money.” 

Next, the notice came from Wells, 
that he must arrest the body. At this 
crisis, Mrs. McMurphy became a spec- 
tator. 

We will now suppose Symonds to 
be on trial in court, being indicted for 
resisting Mr. Wells, as an officer of the 
law, and Mr. Webster to be employed 
to defend Mr. Symonds, and Mrs. Mc- 
Murphy on the stand, telling her story in 
behalf of the government, under spe- 
cial instruction to tell all things just 
as they happened. 

She proceeded : “I saw Mr. Wells go 
towards Mr. Symonds, when he was 





beneath your feet. A few minutes more and you will 
be in eternity.” 

We wake this extract from Mr. Sutherland's 
argumentum ad hominem to show how things were 
done 74 . ears ago. 

KNurnham was 63 years of age on the day of his 
execution, He had resided in Warren for some 
years. Was a blacksmith by trade. 
manufactured the weapon used in killing his vie- 
tims from the point of a scythe. It was about 
four inches in length. enclosed im a wooden sheath, 
worn inthe waisiband of his pan aloons, and was 
finally deposited in the mu-cum at Dartmouth 
College, there to be seen and abhorred by all that 
hate murder. 


He had 
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pitching hay as fast as he could, for we 
were afraid of a shower, and Mr. Sym- 
onds did not say anything to Mr. 
Wells, nor did he strike him, but he 
held the pitchfork out towards him, 
and enticed him like in that way, an:| 
all the time they were there near by. 
I did not see Symonds do nothing 
more than to entice Mr. Wells with 
the pitchfork.” 

This extraordinary enticement of 
the deputy sheriff, by means of the 
pitchfork, put the court, jury, bail, and 
spectators in quite good humor, and 
gave a happy turn to the case in favor 
of the respondent Symonds. Mr. 
Webster knew well how to employ the 
power of ridicule to his own, as well 
as to the advantage of his client. ‘The 
incidents of this trial gave him a fine 
opportunity to illustrate its force. 

Mr. Webster removed from Boscawen 
to Portsmouth, in the autumn of 1807. 

“Soon after I commenced practice 
in Portsmouth,” he remarked, “ I was 
waited on by an acquaintance of my 
father, who resided in a neighboring 
county. He stated his case in the 
following language : ‘I hired a farm ot 
W-- for the term of five years, and 
took a lease of it, under the agree- 
ment that I should have it at the end 
of the term at the price of $1000. | 
improved it well, made it productive, 
and now the lease having expired, | 
have been able to raise the stipulated 
price, and have offered it to W— and 
he has refused to take the money, and 
demands twice the sum. W— has 
brought the action of ejectment against 
me. I have only the $1000. I cannot 
pay any more.’ 

I engaged to assist him. The case 
came on trial. The plaintiff's attorney 
stated his case. He admitted that he 
had leased the farm to the defendant, 
but that there was not a word in the 
lease about the sale to him, nor was 
there one word said about the sale at any 
price, as he should prove by a wit- 
ness.” 

Mr. Webster remarked, that he left 
the court-house at dinner time as he 
thought with a feeble prospect of 
making a successful defence. 


“My client had surrendered his 
lease, which he said contained the 
written stipulation, as aforesaid. Plain- 
tiffs denied that it contained any such 
provision, and that the lease was lost, 


and could not be found. It wasa 
case at law. ‘The parties could not 
testify. I was afraid I could not make 


a good defense, by showing that a 
contract for a sale to my client had 
existed. While at dinner I sat beside 
a newly commissioned military officer. 
A brother lawyer was joking him about 
his lack of military knowledge. He 
remarked to the officer: ‘ You should 
write down your orders, and get old 
W— (the plaintiff in the case on trial) 
to beat them into your sconce, as I 
saw him this morning with a paper in 
his hand, teaching young M— in the 
entry of the court house.’ This re- 
mark made a strong impression upon 
my mind. After dinner the case was 
reopened and voung M— was put 
upon the stand. He claimed, that 
he was present at the time the lease 
was made, and told his story quite 
fluently, repudiating all knowledge of 
any agreement to sell. When he had 
concluded, the opposite counsel, with 
4 triumphant glance, turned to me and 
asked if I was satisfied. ‘Not quite,’ 





{ replied. I had noticed a piece of 
paper protruding from M’s pocket, and 
| hastily approaching him, seized it be- 
| fore he had the least idea of my inten- 
| tion. My first inquiry was, ‘Who wrote 
this paper ?” 

| «The plaintiff.’ 
| ‘Did he tell you to swear to this 
| Story ?” 
| * He did.’ 
| ‘Did he promise to reward you, if 
| you would tell this story ?” 

‘ He said [ would be well paid.’ 

‘Is your story true?” 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Was you present when the parities 
made this lease ?’ 

‘I was not.’ 

‘Did you ever hear them talk about 
it, when together ?” 

‘I did not.’ 

The witness hung his head in shame, 
and retired from the stand. The evi 
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dence on our side was slight, and was 
submitted to the jury. ‘Ihe defendant 
had brought his $1ooo into court. 
The verdict of the jury was for the 
defendant. The plaintiff took his 
money and went home. The attempt 
to suborn his witness created great 
public indignation against the plaintiff, 
and soon afterwards he felt obliged to 
emigrate to the West.”’ 

Mr. Webster remarked that many 
years afterwards, at a festive dinner 
given to him by the brethren of the 
bar in this state: “ I was requested to 
solve the question, how I knew what 
was in the paper, which [ took out of 
M—’s pocket. I told the bar, that 
on that occasion I had tried a bold 
and hazardous experiment, founded 
upon the information acquired at the 
dinner-table, and advised the brethren 
to be very cautious how they tried sim- 
ilar experiments in court.” 

Mr. Webster’s rule of practice was 
to treat witnesses when called upon to 
testify before him with uniform kind- 
ness. The exception to the rule would 
reasonably apply to cases where a dis- 
honest witness is used by a party to 
effect a fraudulent purpose. 

Mr. Webster remarked to us, that 
soon after he removed tu Boston he was 
employed by a client, who had a case 
pending, and to be tried at Taunton, 
in Bristol county, where a considera- 
ble amount of money was involved. 
His client had told him that he under- 
stood a witness was to be introduced to 
testify that his client, the plaintiff in the 
case, had admitted, a certain time prior 
to the commencement of the suit, in 
his presence, that the debt in contro- 
versy had been paid. Now if he stated 
any such fact, his client remarked, it 
would be entirely false. 

The case soon came on to trial, the 
aforesaid witness appeared in court, and 
was pointed out to Mr. Webster. The 
plaintiff presented his case to the jury. 
It was a promisory note secured by 
mortgage. While the opposing counsel 
was stating his defense to the jury, Mr. 
Webster left the bar and placed him- 
self directly in front of the witness, 
fixing his large, black, penetrating eyes, 





with all their magnetic power in full 
force, upon him. The witness recoiled 
and undertook to escape from this un- 
common, unasked, burning gaze. He 
undertook to remove from his seat ; 
then he held down his head and 
dodged about, in the meantime inquir- 
ing within himself, why am I marked 
out for this strange visitation? ‘The 
witness could not withstand this intent 
gaze. A sudden tremor came over 
him, he became agitated. At this crit- 
ical period of his existence he was 
called to the stand. He told his story, 
that he had seen the parties together 
many months before the commence- 
ment of this suit, when the plaintiff ad- 
mitted he had no demand against the 
defendant. ‘This was the whole import 
of hisevidence. He was then transfer- 
red to the otherside for examination. Mr. 
Webster then inquired where he lived. 

“In New York city.” 

‘“* Did you know the plaintiff? ” 

“T did not; I had never seen him 
before the time referred to in my testi- 
mony, and then I did not learn his 
name ; met the parties accidentally in 
the street, as I was passing by ; heard 
what I have testified to, and nothing 
more ; then knew neither party ; was 
not requested to remember what I 
heard ; my attention had not been called 
to this matter until this term ; had not 
been in Taunton since, until last week ; 
told defendant last week what I knew 
for the first time ; met him at the court 
house, and heard him talking about 
the case, then I happened to remem- 
ber what I had heard three years be- 
fore ; I don’t know what demands the 
plaintiff ever had against the defendant, 
only know he said they were paid; 
would not be certain that I had ever 
seen the plaintiff, only the defendant 
had told me last week that they were 
together, as I had before stated ; defend- 
ant then told me this story, as I now 
remember it ; defendant wanted me to 
remember what demands had been set- 
tled, but I could not now state what 
they were ; thought I could have re- 
membered more if Mr. Webster had 
not looked at me so sharply ; it had 
nonplussed me badly.” 
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Mr. Crowninshield, former partner of 
Mr. Choate, had given me the particu- 
lars of this trial, and in our interview 
with Mr. Webster, he had briefly con- 
firmed his statement. Mr. Webster 
quoted this defense as one that had been 
manufactured by the defendant, and 
that it was only sustained by one false 
witness who told a story entirely improb- 
able, and unworthy of belief. 

Mr. Webster remarked that “One or 





two of my last questions tended strong- 
ly to betray the true character of the 
witness. I asked him who his neigh- 
bors were in the city of New York. 
He said he could not tell the names of 
anyone. I asked him how many years 
he had resided there. His answer was 
fifteen years.” 

The verdict in this case was for the 
plaintiff. 


LONDONDERRY. 


What wealth of associations is con- 
nected with the name! The Scotch 
Covenanters, stern, brave men, who 
made a garden of the north of Ire- 
land, who so stubborniy and success- 
fully defended their devoted city from 
the assault of the Catholic army, who 
helped so manfully to maintain the | 
monarch and the cause that later 
would oppress them as aliens, surround- 
ed by enemies at home, burdened by 
obnoxious laws enforced by their allies | 
of the established church, sought in 
the wilderness of America, liberty and 
and that religious freedom which the 
Puritans, a century earlier, had suc- 
cessfully gained. A young man, 
Holmes by name, son of a Presbyteri- 
an minister, brought a good account 
of the promised land; and encour- 
aged by his representations four con- 
gregations, led by their respective 
clergymen, commenced the exodus, 
which, in a few years, rendered possi- 
ble the American Revolution. Gov- 
ernor Shute, of Massachusetts, was 
above the narrow prejudices of his con- 
temporaries in the colony, and wel- 
comed this band of hardy settlers, res- 
olute warriors, scholars and skilled ar- 
tisans, and generously granted them a |} 
large section of land, completely with- 
out his jurisdiction. April 11, 1719, | 
the congregation, under the spiritual | 


guidance of Rev. James MacGregor, 
arrived at Horse Hill and commenced 
the settlement of the township of 
Londonderry, a tract, as originally 
granted, twelve miles square. It cor- 
nered on the present Massachusetts 
state line, and was bounded on the 
south by Pelham, on the west by Litch- 
field, on the north by Chester, and on 
the east by Hampstead. It included 
the present towns of Londonderry, 
Derry, and Windham, and tracts now 
embraced within the towns of Salem, 
Hudson, and the city of Manchester. 
Among the early settlers were Wilson, 
Anderson, Morrison, Mitchell, Barnett, 
Mckean, Taylor, Nichols, Humphrey, 
Gilmore, Stewart, Allison, Weir, Mac- 
Gregor, Nesmith, Clark, Cochran, 
Thompson, McNeal, Campbell, Parker, 
McDuffee, Proctor, Thornton, Kidder, 
Goffe, Graves, Lindsey, Blair, Rogers, 
Thom, Simonds, Perce, Spaulden, 
Prentice, Aiken, Wallace, Choate, 
Todd, Bell, Holmes, Patterson, Fisher, 
Pinkerton, MacAlester, Livermore, 
Dinsmoor, and others, whose descend- 
ants have removed the odium at- 
tached to the name of Scotch-Irish, 
and have written their names on the 
imperishable pages of history. 

These settlers receiving their origi- 
nal grant from Massachusetts had it 
confirmed to them by the authorities 
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of New Hampshire, purchased the 
right claimed under the Wheelwright 
deed and evidently entered into a 
compact with the Indians, for they 
were never disturbed in their possess- 
ions, although a frontier town. During 
the first summer they united in culti- 
vating a field in common, amicably 
dividing the produce in the autumn. 
Although not rich, they brought with 
them considerable property from the 
old country, and very soon were sur- 
rounded with many of the comforts 
and even luxuries of civilization. ‘They 
introduced into New England the cul- 
ture of the potato, and engaged exten- 
sively in the manufacture of linen 
cloth. A two-story house was built for 
their minister and a commodious 
church for public worship. Schools 
were established in different parts of 
the town and much attention given to 
the education of the young. Itisa 
characteristic fact that ninety-five out of 
one hundred of the original proprietors 
left their autographs in a fairly legible 
hand on various petitions. 

‘The progress made by the town of 
Londonderry was remarkable. Their 
wealth and population increased rapid- 
ly. In 1775, it contained 2590 inhab- 
itants, ranking next to Portsmouth in 
importance. By 1820 Gilmanton and 
Sanbornton had outstripped it, and it 
held the fuurth position among the 
New Hampshire towns. In 1823, 
John Farmer and Jacob Moore, in their 
Gazetteer of New Hampshire, gave a 
full description of the town. In 1851, 
a history of Londonderry, written by 
Edward L. Parker, was published. 
In 1857, Edwin A. Charlton, in ** New 
Hampshire as it is,” compiled a de- 
scription. June 10, 1869, the town 
celebrated the 150 anniversary of its 
settlement by appropriate exercises. 
The assembly was addressed by Hon. 
George W. Patterson of New York, by 
Hon. Charles H. Bell, by Hon. Horace 
Greeley, by Hon. James W. Patterson, 
by Samuel H. Taylor, Lt. p., by Hon. 
E. H. Derby, vy Rev. Nathaniel Bout- 
on, D. D., by Hon. A. F. Stevens, and 
by Rev. C. M. Dinsmore. ‘The proceed- 
ings were afterwards edited and pub- 





lished by Robert C. Mack. In 1875, 
A. J. Fogg in his Statistical Gazeteer of 
New Hampshire gives an account of 
the town. Among the records of the 
town one reads of the heroic deeds ot 
Barr, ‘Todd and Goffe in the old In- 
dian wars ; of Rogers, Reid and Stark 
in the war of the Revolution ; and of Mc- 
Neil and Miller in the war of 1812. The 
honorable record of the old town dur- 
ing the Rebellion remains to be written. 

Among this accumulation of histori- 
cal matter, of biographical facts, and 
description of educational institution. 
manufactures and places, there is one 
snbject which remains to be consider- 
ed, for it has grown to be a fact within 
the last half dozen years. I refer to 
the village of 


DERRY DEPOT. 


This village is pleasantly situated on 
an elevated plane, through the middle 
of which runs the Manchester 
and Lawrence railroad at right 
angles to the principal _ street, 
known as the Nashua road. ‘The 
depot, around which as a nucieus has 
been gathered this thriving village, is a 
commodious structure presided over 
by Hon. James Priest. Mr. Priest is a 
native of Weare, N. H., born April 8, 
1813 and has held his present position 
since 1856, serving his district as state 
senator in 1874 and 1875. 

After an absence of a few years one 
can hardly recognize the village, so 
remarkable has been its growth. Dur- 
the past four years some forty new 
buildings have been erected, all of a 
substantial character ; and streets have 
been laid out at right angles and par- 
allel to Nashua road. 

There is a church edifice in the vil- 
age and a fine new school-house erect- 
ed at an expense of $2,600—tokens of 
progress in the right direction. 

THE Derry NaTIONAL BANK was 


established in 1864; John W. Noyes, 
(son-in-law of the late Rev. Nathaniel 
Bouton, D. D., of Concord), is presi- 
dent and John P. Newell cashier. It 
has a capital of $60,000 and a surplus 
of $8,100. 
$13,000. 


The average deposits are 
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The trade of the village is carried 
on by wide-awake merchants. CaRLos 
L. CUTLER occupies a new store erect- 
ed by himself and deals in stoves, tin- 
ware, glassware, woodenware and kitch- 
en furniture, and manufactures tin and 
sheet-iron articles. 

GeorGE S. ROLLINS occupies a 
store in Smith’s block and deals in 
flour, grain, groceries, dry goods, boots 
and shoes, and crockery. He is a 
native of Deerfield, has been in busi- 
ness in Lowell many years; is well 
known throughout the state as a com- 
mercial traveller; has been settled at | 
the “Depot” in trade for some three | 
years past ; and is building a residence | 
in the village. He comes of the same 
family as Hon. E. A. Rollins of Phila- 
delphia, Hon. E. H. Rollins of Con- 
cord, and John R. Rollins of Law- 
rence. 

The firm of L. Hoperr and WIt- 
LIAM S. PILLSBURY are dealers in dry 
goods, boots and shoes, grain, groceries | 
and general country produce, and have | 
a large and well furnished store. _L. | 
Hobert Pillsbury is postmaster. For 
some years he was clerk of the U.S. | 
court at Memphis, ‘Tennessee. 

The blacksmith of the village is | 
Tappan R. Roete who makes a special- | 
ty of horseshoeing. He has been a | 
resident of the village for 26 years. | 
In 1877 and 1878 he represented the | 
town in the state legislature. 

James F. Copurn, manufacturer of | 
fish packages, employs from 15 to| 
25 hands, working the material from | 
the stumps, and shipping daily to | 
Portland, Boston, New York, Philadel- | 
phia and Baltimore, 100 half barrels. | 

WarrEN P. Horn and Broruers do | 
alarge lumber business, having the use of 
forty-horse power from the water privi- 
lege at their mill. They have put ina 
sixty-horse power steam engine. 

CLEMENT, COLBURN AND COMPANY. 

The institution of Derry Depot is 
the factory of Clement, Colburn and | 
company for the the manufacture of | 
boots and shoes. This establishment 
employs the skilled labor of over 400 | 
American workmen and workwomen 
(in the ratio of three to two), allowing 











generous pay and affording an oppor- 
tunity to lay up a competency and be- 
come bondholders. ‘The rapid growth 
of the village is chiefly due to the 
Shop. A car load of operatives come 
in the morning and leave at night by 
rail; eventually they will build up the 
village. 

In the owner of the mill and the 
agent of the above company we recog- 
nize Col. William S. Pillsbury of Gov. 
Prescott’s staff. As the present pros- 
perity of the “‘Depot” in a great 


| measure is due to Col. Pillsbury, to his 


enterpirse and business sagacity, our 
readers may like to know his antece- 
dents. 

Col. Pillsbury is the son of Rev. 
Stephen Pillsbury, of the Baptist 
church, who was for different periods 
settled at Londonderry, Dunbarton, 
Hebron and Sutton, and is a cousin of 
John Pillsbury, governor of Minnesota, 
and Hon. George A. Pillsbury, ex- 
mayor of Concord. He was born in 
Sutton, March 15, 1833; married 
April 15, 1856, Martha S., daughter of 
Peter Crowell of Londonderry. They 
have four children living. At the age 
of 21 Col. Pillsbury struck out for him- 
self in the shoe business, going into 
business for himself for one year be- 
fore the war. He served his country 
for two years in the army, holding the 
rank of first-lieutenant of the N. H. 


| Heavy Artillery; his town, for two 


years, as a representative to the legis- 
ture, during the Whitcher-Landaff-Eas- 
ton embroglio; his county, for three 
years, as county commissioner; and 
his state two years, in the arduous yet 
honorable situation of member of 
the governor’s staff. As county com- 
missioner he made the first report for 
Rockingham county, calling attention 
to the evil of tramps in the communi- 
ty, and recommending stringent legisla- 
tion. As a member of the house he 
introduced the first law designed to 
abate the nuisance, and which worked 
well until a stronger one was enacted. 
Col. Pillsbury owns a fine farm of some 
200 acres in Londonderry. After his 
return from the army in 1865 he com- 
menced business. In 1870 he pur- 
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chased his present works and soon 
after entered into the present arrange- 
ment with Messrs Clement, Colburn 
and company. 

The factory is shaped some like the 
letter H. Its extent may be known 
from the fact that there is an acre and 
a quarter of floor room, or over 50,000 
square feet. The office is in the 
brick building formerly used as a bank 
and later as a school-house and at 
present attache1 to the factory. We 
will tarry in the bright, pleasant office 
and take a few notes of the extent of 
the business. The goods manufactur- 
ed here find a sale in Brazil, Yucatan, 
Peru and Chili, in New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, supplanting 
the English trade in their own colonies, 
in Denmark, Norway and Russia, in all 
the West India Islands, and in every 
state and territory in the United States. 
The western trade demands the lowest 
instep, the Spanish trade the highest. 
Part of the Spanish trade demands 
heels two and a quarter inches high. 
For the foreign trade there are needed 
250 different styles ; their whole trade 


demands 450 to 500 different styles of 


the various sizes. For soles, South 
American and Western hides are used. 
The goat and kid stock comes from 
the celebrated manufactory at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Fancy stock, 
such as gold and silver plated kid, 
costing as high as 80 cents per foot, 
is imported from France. ‘The pay- 
roll is over $12,000 permonth. ‘Ihree 
thousand pairs of shoes are the pres- | 
ent monthly product, with a capacity | 
or more. The building is heated by 
team, and the force applied from a 


forty-horse power engine—much of the 
leather waste being used for fuel. 

This foreign trade of the house was 
kept a profound secret until the trade 
was well established. Two salesmen 
are wandering over the world getting 
orders for the Derry shoes ; two others 
are journeying through the United 
States, to keep orders ahead of the 
work. The American manufacturer 
aims to supply just the demand of a 
foreign market, however absurd it may 
appear he fills his contract, and having 
established a trade, fears no rival or 
competitor. 

The factory has four stories, includ- 
ing the basement. The manufacture 
of boots and shoes in a factory is be- 
coming an important industry in New 
Hampshire ‘The small shops along 
the highway are deserted, and power, 
machinery and capital are intelligently 
directed to economize labor and per- 
fect results. ‘There is not an idle hand 
in or about Col. Pillsbury’s factory ; 
cheerful activity is everywhere. Hun- 
dreds of sewing machines are in mo- 
tion, driven by steam, stitching the del- 
icate child’s slipper or the ponderous 
brogan. In minutes now is accom- 
plished the work of hours, of old. 

The village is situate near the geo- 
graphical centre of the old township of 
Londonderry, in the town of Derry, 
near the town-line of Londonderry. It 
is on a plain, surrounded by a fertile, 
rolling country, rich agriculturally, and 


capable of still further development. 


The village is fast outgrowing the 
neighboring centres, and bids fair to 
become a very important manufactur- 
ing place. 

















